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Something concrete (?) at London 

After weeks of repetitious propaganda harangues by 
Mr. Molotov at the London meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters, that gentleman, mainly under the patient prodding 
of Secretary of State Marshall to say just what Russia 
wants in Germany, came out with something tangible. 
Russia wants a four-Power control of the Ruhr; the 
immediate nullification of the U. S.-British zone mergers; 
$10 billion in reparations over twenty years. But these 
“definite” commitments turn out on examination to be 
just another move in the game of delay. For Mr. Molotov 
knows very well that the Western Powers will not allow 
a Russian veto to hamstring operation of the Ruhr; that 
Britain, for one, has never admitted and will not admit 
the Russian figure on reparations; that neither the United 
States nor Britain will dissolve their zonal merger until 
such time as a stable German economy is viable. What 
is the purpose of the Russian delaying tactic? It is two- 
fold: to hamper or ruin the European Recovery Program 
and/or to allow local Communist Parties to wax strong. 
If both aims are secured, so much the better; but 
either one will here and now satisfy the Kremlin. First, 
France proves this. Though the Communists at present 
writing seem to have lost face and power, the ERP has 
already been set back, though perhaps not irreparably 
if Congress acts swiftly and fully. Second, Italy proves 
this. There the Communists, stronger in face of a weaker 
government than in France, are near to open civil war, 
and one of their loudest shibboleths is that ERP will 
enslave the Italian people. Third—and somewhat over- 
looked in the welter of news—Austria proves this. Nego- 
tistions among the Big Four on the French compromise 
on German assets have broken down again before Rus- 
sian cussedness. More than that, Russian pressure within 
Austria is growing. Export permits for the movement of 
goods from the Russian into the Western zones are now 
necessary for many items in addition to food. It is re- 
ported that all Austrian prisoners of war returning to 
Austria have had a thorough indoctrination in commu- 
nism, with the result that eight or nine per cent return 
convinced Communists. The strain on Austria is so great 
that a London report of Nov. 30 states that information 
reaching Mr. Marshall is disquieting enough to bracket 
Austria with France and Italy as places where the battle 
for the Continent is being waged. 


++. and American action 

How is the many-headed threat being met? Congress 
will probably pass the interim-relief aid bill with little 
or nothing cut from it; the financing of aid may be at 
least initially entrusted to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, so that funds may immediately begin to 
flow. So much to the good. Again to the good is the 
attitude of Mr. Marshall at the London meeting. All 


reports converge to the effect that he has taken and will 
continue to take a strong, unyielding stand against any 
further concessions to the Soviets. Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick, writing in the New York Times for Dec. 8, claims 
that, despite the very real danger that Russia may domi- 
nate the Continent, France and England are not alarmed, 
“due in part to the calm attitude of the American dele- 
gate. .. . He has become the hope of Europe, because 
Europe believes that if the United States does not give, 
the battle is won.” But on one point we think Mr. Mar- 
shall is needlessly weakening his hand. In the face of 
ceaseless Russian propaganda against the United States, 
the Marshall plan and all that both stand for, Mr. Mar- 
shall is reported unwilling to release a counter-attack of 
facts that could easily unmask the Russian smear cam- 
paign. Mr. Marshall feels that he ought not “descend to 
the same tactics as the Russians.” Such idealism seems 
rather unrealistic. It would be different if he were being 
asked to stoop to sly half-truths or insinuations. But we 
believe the truth is on our side and that the sooner it is 
fully told to the peoples of Europe, the better the cause 
of peace will be served. Why must the communist press 
alone in France, for example, have anything to say about 
the Marshall plan, and that something, of course, only 
generalized falsehoods? Why is it only within the past 
weeks that the Austrian people have been informed, 
through a vigorous Army poster campaign, that sixty 
per cent of their food comes from the United States? 
Important as our foreign policy is for the recovery and 
peace of the world, imperative as our message is, we still 
stammer in the telling of it. Is there a good speech- 
teacher in the house? 


Dutch bishops speak out on housing 

With the forthrightness characteristic of their nation, 
the Dutch hierarchy, headed by Cardinal de Jong, have 
drawn attention to the grave moral consequences of a 
housing shortage. The Netherlands, of course, lost many 
homes during the war. Residential building came to a 
standstill, and even now is seriously retarded by lack of 
essential items like plumbing fixtures and hardware. How- 
ever, judging from the joint pastoral letter read in the 
churches on November 17, the moral effects of a pro- 
tracted housing shortage are much the same anywhere. 
In the United States we see similar things happening to 
family life. The letter made a strong appeal for Catholic 
support of the Government’s emergency measures de- 
signed to get homes built rapidly and to distribute exist- 
ing space equitably. 

Only the complete willingness of the Dutch people to 

help the Government can speed up the nlite of 

this alarming problem to any considerable extent. 


Let all those who are in any way connected with the 
building of homes understand that, by exerting 
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themselves to the utmost, they can prevent many 

families from perishing socially and morally. 
Referring to the new law governing the sharing of avail- 
able housing, the pastoral asks: “What would the results 
be, however, if this law should be paralyzed by an un- 
willingness to cooperate on the part of the people?” The 
letter sharply rebukes those who take advantage of the 
shortage to exact exorbitant rents. Such rent-gouging the 
Dutch bishops find no less objectionable than outright 
refusal to share available living space with the shelterless. 
(Might we add that this latter crime is one meriting re- 
pudiation by Christ, according to His own account of 
Judgment Day?) The Dutch pastoral deserves considera- 
tion by those among our American Catholics who think 
the law of supply and demand justifies profiteering at 
their brother’s expense. It could also serve as an exami- 
nation of conscience for those benighted souls who regard 
it as a patriotic duty to obstruct and oppose government 
intervention in economic life, even in times of crisis. 


Mr. Ford visits Mr. Reuther 

The young lady who handles these matters opened the 
door of Mr. Reuther’s office and announced some visitors. 
In walked the President of the Detroit Common Council 
and the President of the Ford Motor Company. “You 
remember, Mr. Ford, don’t you, Walter?” said Mr. 
George Edwards; and Mr. Reuther, wasting no words 
and, we imagine, grinning a welcome, answered “Sure.” 
After a few minutes Mr. Edwards tactfully departed, and 
for the next hour the young man who was once a tool- 
and-die maker and is now President of the United Auto 
Workers (CIO), and the still younger man who inherited 
a fortune and the rule of an industrial empire chatted, 
in the words of a newspaper scribe, “like a pair of college 
chums.” To curious reporters, speculating on this event, 
so unprecedented in the hurly-burly industrial life of 
Detroit, Mr. Reuther explained afterwards that the talk 
had been a friendly, down-to-earth discussion of general 
problems facing the industry and the country. “Mr. Ford 
merely honored me by dropping by for a friendly chat,” 
he said. “I had planned to visit Mr. Ford in a few days 
but he beat me to the idea.” And as the reporters listened 
to further friendly comment from the UAW President— 
“Mr. Ford is a very decent sort of citizen”; “his ideas of 
human engineering are a lot closer to ours than many 
people imagine”—they recalled Mr. Ford saying not long 
ago that Walter Reuther “was on the right track and had 
some good sound ideas.” Was this, they wondered, the 
beginning of a new era in the automobile industry? An 
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era of intelligent, creative collaboration between the 
elected leaders of the workers and the representatives of 
invested capital? It could be. And if you read one of 
these days that Chrysler’s Mr. Keller, emulating Mr, 
Ford’s magnanimous gesture, has dropped by Mr, 
Reuther’s office, or vice-versa, you can be sure of it, 
General Motors may be a little slower, but if two of the 
big three say the old age is dead and decide to ring in 
the new, GM cannot hold out forever. 


“Don’t go near the water” 

Despite the objections of the American representative, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and the Soviet representative, 
Mr. Alexander E. Bogomolov, the United Nations Com. 
mission on Human Rights now meeting at Geneva has 
decided to proceed at once with the drafting of an inter. 
national convention on human rights. The two dissenters, 
who usually are on opposite sides of the fence in this 
Commission, contend that it would be premature to 
launch proposals for a legally binding human-rights pro. 
gram. In their view it was only possible at this stage to 
draw up a declaration of human rights, that is to say, a 
simple manifesto that would have only moral force. But 
the majority thought otherwise, and now the United 
States, for one, finds itself faced with the embarrassing 
question of implementation. As one measure to give teeth 
to the United Nations program, the Australian proposal 
for a World Human Rights Court has been approved by 
a sub-committee. The United States is as cool to the idea 
of such a court now as it was when first presented by 
Australia at the Paris Peace Conference last year. It will 
be interesting to note, at the same time, just how this 
Government proposes to implement the right of petition 
to the United Nations included in the draft declaration 
submitted by Mrs. Roosevelt at Geneva. Regardless 
whether the specific proposal of a Human Rights Court 
is feasible, some steps should be made in the direction of 
addressing complaints and petitions to the international 
Organization. The question of implementation of human- 
rights ideals is also pertinent in the question of the right 
to emigrate, another right that the United States at 
Geneva is on record as favoring. Yet at home very little 
is done to see that this right to emigrate is made a 
reality. 


Toward Indo-Pakistan accord 

The long and bitter strife which has ravaged the Indian 
Union and Pakistan since these countries became inde- 
pendent seems to be subsiding. A promising solution is 
in sight, now that both nations have signed a series of 
agreements governing inter-Dominion relations. One of 
these is the financial agreement concluded between Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India and Premier Liaqat 
Ali Khan of Pakistan. The settlement provides that 
Pakistan will receive one-third of the two Dominions’ 
total military equipment, while India will retain the ord- 
nance factories. Both Dominions are to keep assets in 
their respective territories. Pakistan is to receive $120 
million in addition to sums already paid the Government 
and the Pakistan army since partition. Pakistan, in turn, 
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undertakes to pay 17.5 per cent of the liability for debts 
of the former united India in exchange for its share in 
the sterling credit. Moreover, Pakistan will pay $435 
million to India for railways in Pakistan, formerly owned 
by the Dominion Government. After initial clashes, sev- 
eral other hopeful signs have emerged. Both Dominions 
are said to be working toward a military alliance, with 
joint staff meetings held under the chairmanship of Vis- 
count Montgomery, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
One result of this alliance should be the end of hostilities 
in Kashmir and Jammu. Other accords, especially in re- 
gard to refugees, are in preparation. Generally speaking, 
the mutual settlements bring new hope to all who have 
viewed the Indo-Pakistan friction with anxiety. Pakistan 
itself is the greatest beneficiary of the pact. Smaller and 
less balanced economically, it suffered heavily as a result 
of recent upheavals. The nation is primarily a producer 
of food and raw materials, whereas India possesses great 
commercial and industrial assets. Thus the countries com- 
plement each other economically. In reaching a financial 
settlement, Pakistan and the Indian Union can now 
start toward the reconstruction and expansion of their 
undeveloped economies. Only such a course will fully 
justify the confidence placed in the Indians by the world. 
The spirit of cooperation in the Indian sub-continent will 
also be an example to other Asiatic peoples still troubled 
by political and economic upheavals. 


A General on the DP’s 

“I feel I know the problem,” said General Joseph 
McNarney, former Military Governor of Germany, at 
the Great Lakes Conference on Displaced Persons, held 
in Cleveland on Dec. 6. “Therefore,” he concluded, 


I do not hesitate to recommend to the citizens of 
the United States that individually and collectively 
they indicate a willingness to have our country do 
its fair share in liquidating this tragic heritage. 
What is the DP problem, as the General knows it? “The 
full implication of their continued presence in Germany 
and Austria has been overlooked”: the half-million DP’s 
in the U.S. German and Austrian zones take up ten per 
cent of the efforts of our troops; during 1947 the Army 
spent some $115 million on their care; UNRRA cost the 
United States another $15 million; this year, though 
other nations have somewhat shared the burden through 
the International Refugees Organization, our “direct out- 
of-pocket” costs will be $75 million. Further: 
tension is growing and will grow among the Ger- 
mans who are resentful of the impact of the dis- 
placed persons on their economy. There is a grow- 
ing feeling of opposition between various groups 
and nationalities of the DP’s themselves. If this 
trouble flares, it may spread rapidly and create a 
security problem of great magnitude with Germans 


or subversive elements taking advantage of the re- 
sulting confusion. 


It is the General’s “unalterable conclusion” that the only 
solution of the problem “lies in the resettlement in non- 
communistic-dominated countries.” The IRO has re- 
ceived promises from twenty countries that some 330,000 
DP’s will be received as immigrants. But the remaining 





DP’s constitute “one of the greatest human tragedies in 
history and must continue to be of primary concern to 
the United States Government.” But only if the Govern- 
ment knows our mind “individually and collectively” will 
the problem be of any concern at all, let alone primary, 
to some of our short-sighted Congressmen. The Stratton 
bill is coming up again—let your Congressman know 
your will. 


Evolving Taft-Hartley Act 

Don’t overlook two important developments in the evolu- 
tion, by administrative ruling and court decision, of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In Indianapolis, hearings are in tempo- 
rary adjournment on charges brought by Robert N. 
Denham, general counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, against the International Typographical Union. 
The ITU, engaged in a showdown fight with the American 
Newspaper Publishers, stands accused of four “unfair 
labor practices”: attempting to force publishers to dis- 
criminate against non-union workers; trying to cause 
publishers to pay for services not performed; restraining 
publishers in the selection of their representatives (fore- 
men) for adjustment of workers’ grievances; restraining 
employes in the exercise of their legal rights. These 
charges grow out of the ITU’s effort to maintain, despite 
the T-H Act, its traditional closed shop and its practice 
of incorporating foremen into the union. The other de- 
velopment demanding attention is the decision of the 
NLRB in the Remington Rand case that an employer can 
escape all legal obligation to deal with a communist- 
dominated union simply by raising a question of repre- 
sentation. Such a question was raised by Remington Rand 
with respect to 10,000 workers represented in seven of 
its plants by the United Electrical Workers (CIO). NLRB 
regional directors in Buffalo and Detroit dismissed the 
management’s petition on the ground that UE, by refus- 
ing to file non-communist affidavits, had forfeited all 
rights to protection under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
effect of the decision was to strip the union of official 
certification as bargaining agent, and relieve the Com- 
pany of any obligation to deal with it. Mr. Denham 
warned Remington Rand that if it maintained relations 
with UE, it would act “at its own peril.” Thus the way 
was open for large-scale cancellation of contracts in 
several key sectors of American industry. 


On changing one’s mind 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer of Washington, D. C., widely 
known lecturer on social problems, used the forum of 
the Texas State Teachers Association at the end of 
November to attack any form of religious influence in 
public schools. “We find,” she said, “both Protestant and 
Catholic clerics battering down the public-school doors 
in order to get a hearing from children whom they can- 
not attract to their churches.” And she went on to charge 
that “unrealistic Catholic leadership” looks upon public- 
health and welfare aid to parochial-school children as a 
“stepping stone toward their ambition that their schools 
be recognized as an integral part of the American educa- 
tional system, with the same rights as our public schools 
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By Fire, by the Rev. George H. Dunne, S.J., now playing 
until December 21 at the Blackfriars Theatre, in Ney 
York City. The play is reviewed in AMERICA’s drama \\ 
column for this week. In a manner that appeals deeply 
to our Catholic sense of the dignity of the individual 


to public support.” Catholic tawyers, theologians and 
historians are busy trying to destroy the First Amend- 
ment! The recent statement of the American hierarchy 
on the dangers of secularism is part of a campaign to 
“confuse Americans and create among us a distrust of 








our most sacred institutions.” And so “the leaders of the person and the sanctity of the Christ-loving family, _ 
Catholic Church are becoming a serious threat to our Trial by Fire illustrates the peculiarly hateful injustice Not sinc 
national unity, stability and educational progress.” Mrs. which racialism imposes upon those of the Negro or other gressmaal 
Meyer has a right to her own views on religion in educa- minority groups who strive to raise their own status and began W 
tion and on the Catholic Church. Nevertheless we have that of their own children, and of their race as well, tionist. J 
the right to question the validity of her views. First of Special force is lent to this drama by the fact that it is anti-com 
all, the released-time program for religious instruction based upon an actual occurrence. This is an exceptional q clear 1 
is genuinely the creation of the wishes of parents, who, opportunity for U.S. citizens, and Catholics in particular, is defini 
presumably, have a legitimate voice in public education to become acquainted with the problem the Supreme But h 
which they support. We remember that, after an official Court is now debating. colleagu 
survey of the St. Louis public schools a few years ago, them Cal 
George D. Strayer of Columbia University put as a high Farm labor in 1948 economi 
priority recommendation that released time be instituted National employment levels may reach new highs in returned 
in St. Louis public schools because the overwhelming 1948, the United States Employment Service reports, Europe - 
majority of parents demanded it. The same has happened Should total job opportunities again touch the somewhat and Rus 
in many other American cities. What strikes us as pe- elusive sixty-million mark, it would mean the employment Russian 
culiar about Mrs. Meyer’s attack on the Catholic position of practically all the available civilian labor force. Admit. He is 
on health- and welfare-aid is its complete contradiction tedly this implies shortage in labor supply for seasonal the good 
of the stand she took last May 29 before the House Sub- agriculture. The USES, in cooperation with the State sides, a 
committee on Education and Labor, that even the States employment services, expects to solve the problem through States it 
should amend their constitutions to “extend public-health a special recruitment campaign. Of course, should infla- Inar 
and welfare services with democratic impartiality to all tion continue unchecked, there may be no problem at all, during t 
children alike.” It would be decidedly interesting to know for sooner or later rising costs and curtailed markets server b 
what brought Mrs. Meyer to so radical a change of her would leave many workers unemployed and free to enter Great B 
convictions. On May 29 she thought that Catholics had the farm labor market. Such was the pattern of the early looking | 


“rights”; now they are a menace to our most sacred 
institutions! 


Restrictive covenants 

May covenants designed to prevent Negroes and other 
minority groups from owning real estate be legally en- 
forced by the courts? This vital question, which concerns 


thirties, about the repetition of which USES has not 
chosen to speculate. But granting a farm labor scarcity, 
USES is now in a favorable position to face it. Farm 
labor recruitment has returned to its charge after tem- 
porary transfer to the Department of Agriculture during 
the war emergency. With labor for industry and large- 
scale agriculture forming one vast labor pool, it should 


———- 








not only our domestic peace but our public health, our be easier for USES to effect transfers and anticipate The pro 
economy, and our foreign relations as well, is now before needs. To do that will require, of course, advice and (Lewis 1 
the Supreme Court for definitive judgment. The Federal assistance from agricultural specialists and local county 27) will 
Government was permitted to intervene in the case and agents. But the task is not an impossible one, especially if on “Teas 
did so with a hard-hitting brief on December 6. The USES is granted adequate operating funds by Congress. ing Econ 
language used in the Government’s brief may seem strong We have little sympathy with critics of USES. One of papers w 
to those who have not studied the devastating effects of their goals seems to be to keep seasonal farm labor nomic R 
these restrictive devices; but is sober enough when it is isolated from industry and consequently weak from an Father | 
seen that housing “segregation,” in the words of Gunnar organizational point of view. Another objective is the AMERICA 
Myrdal in his American Dilemma, “has little effect on importation of Mexican nationals on temporary contracts of Recen 
the great bulk of poor Negroes except to overcrowd them any time a possible shortage threatens. Recently the big Loyola [ 
and increase housing costs.” Such covenants, says the farmers scored on the latter point when the U.S. Govern- >The Si 
brief, ment signed an agreement with Mexico allowing unlimited centenary 
have already expanded in large cities from coast to importations. Still unsatisfied, West Coast growers, hospitals 
coast. They are responsible for the creation of through Washington lobbyists, are busy trying to get the New You 
isolated ono < ore pening ded po recruitment and placement of farm labor out of the Park (1° 
steadily peneeset eta ee ese os tae hands of USES. They want to solve the farm labor Milwauke 
narrowed and reduced. As to the people so trapped, problem for 1948, and subsequent years, in their ewn They als 
there is no life in the accepted sense of the word. way. USES and the State employment services could do Winnipes 
Liberty is a mockery. a better job if they did not have such consistent opposi- bury an 
While the legal aspects of racial segregation are being tion. Decency demands that these agencies be given & capacity 
studied in Washington, the moral and spiritual issues of chance to solve the 1948 farm labor shortage through the nu 
atest 


the matter are graphically portrayed in the drama, Trial 
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proposed recruitment program. 
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Washington Front 








Not since Pearl Harbor has the middling-to-average Con- 

been on the spot as he has since the cold war 
began with Russia. For the most part he is not an isola- 
tionist. He is a sincere American patriot. He is definitely 
mnti-communist. He believes that the United States has 
, dear mission to help the helpless world. So his vision 
is definitely cosmic. 

But he is frankly puzzled. Some two hundred of his 
colleagues were in Europe this past summer, and most of 
them came back with horrifying stories of an imminent 
economic collapse over there, and most of these also 
returned convinced that an economic upturn in Western 
Europe is the only way to stem the tide of communist 
and Russian aggression, a clear combination of Soviet 
Russian foreign policy and domestic treason. 

He is also, however, obsessed with skepticism about 
the good will of our European friends, and he has, be- 
sides, a severe inferiority complex about the United 
States itself, and its capacity to help. 

In a recent trip to the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, 
during the question period of forum lectures, this ob- 
server became aware of a strong minority opinion that 
Great Britain, and also other countries, are 1) simply 
looking to the United States to pull them out of difficul- 


ties that are of their own making, and 2) entirely un- 
grateful for all that we have done for them in the recent 
past. There is very obviously a tremendous interest, and 
even sympathy, in all that regards European problems, 
but the disquieting symptom was that the Communist 
Party line—to destroy the Marshall plan—has made such 
quick headway among people who are otherwise of com- 
plete good will. The two parts of this line are, as is clear, 
to put it across that the countries to be helped are un- 
willing (like Britain) or unable (like Italy and France) 
to be helped, and that in any case it would ruin America 
to try to help them. 

The second argument, unlike the first, is the one that 
has Congress worried. Most people believe Britain wants 
and will accept help, and that France and Italy will, with 
good fortune, overcome their Russian-minded minorities. 
But not alk members of Congress are convinced that 
America is strong enough to swing the job. Their con- 
stituents are clearly not convinced of it. I believe that 
America in general is more hopeful of Europe’s good 
will than Congress, but is perhaps at least as preoccupied 
with what will be the result of our aid to Europe. 

This lack of confidence in ourselves, at the very un- 
precedented height of American economic prosperity, 
with unprecedented employment and unprecedented prof- 
its, is one of the puzzles of our times. Did 1929 really 
convince us that we are certain to plunge into poverty at 
the moment when we are most prosperous? 

Witrrip Parsons 





Underscorings 








The program of the Catholic Economic Association 
(Lewis Towers of Loyola University, Chicago, December 
27) will feature in the morning session separate panels 
on “Teaching Economics in High School” and “Teach- 
ing Economics in College.” At the afternoon session two 
papers will deal with labor legislation: “Ethical and Eco- 
nomic Relationships in Recent Labor Legislation,” by 
Father Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., Associate Editor of 
America, and “From Confusion to Chaos: An Analysis 
of Recent Labor Legislation,” by Charles W. Anrod of 
Loyola University, Chicago. 
>The Sisters of Misericorde, who recently observed the 
centenary of their foundation in Montreal, conduct five 
hospitals in the United States—Misericordia (1887) in 
New York, St. Mary’s (1900) in Green Bay, Wis., Oak 
Park (1905) in Oak Park, Ill., Misericordia (1908) in 
Milwaukee, and Huber Memorial (1913) at Pana, IIl. 
They also have seven hospitals in Canada—at Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, St. Norbert, Toronto, Hailey- 
bury and Trois Riviéres, Their hospitals have a bed 
capacity of 1,627 and 553 bassinets, and connected are 
a nursing schools enrolling over 400 student nurses. 
Latest statistics on the Catholic system of elementary 


and secondary schools in the United States (based on 
figures released by Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, general 
secretary of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion) are as follows: In 8,100 elementary schools there 
are 2,151,000 pupils, taught by 59,734 teachers (i.e. 
55,000 nuns, 3,000 lay teachers, 934 priests and 800 
brothers). The 2,128 Catholic high schools enroll 475,000 
pupils, with 24,639 teachers (15,196 nuns, 4,030 priests, 
3,032 lay teachers and 2,377 brothers). The total number 
of Catholic elementary and secondary schools is 10,228, 
enrolling 2,626,000 pupils, taught by 84,373 instructors. 
In addition, Catholic colleges and universities have 240,- 
000 students on their rosters. 

P A fact often ignored is that this Catholic system is 
national in scope, with elementary schools in every U.S. 
diocese and at least one high school in every diocese 
except that of Reno, Nevada. In large cities, the enroll- 
ment in Catholic schools runs to as much as 30 to 40 per 
cent of that of the public schools. And the Catholic system 
is growing apace. It has expanded 50 per cent in the last 
twenty years, and the Catholic high-school enrollment has 
grown 266 per cent since 1920—from 130,000 to 475,000 
students. 

>» The Seton Series in Arithmetic, Book I, by the Sisters 
of Charity of New York (Declan X. McMullen Co.) , looks 
like something new under the sun: making arithmetic 
teach arithmetic and knowledge of Guardian Angels, the 
Mass, Nativity, Sacred Heart, etc. A. P. F. 
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NAM still wrong 


On studying the latest formula of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers for countering high prices, one 
might fairly conclude that this tightly controlled organ- 
ization, which professes to speak for American business, 
is as stubborn as events have shown it to be wrong. 

Its original panacea for dealing with distorted postwar 
market conditions—characterized by an enormous excess 
of effective demand over available supply—called for the 
immediate liquidation of economic controls. This remedy 
was tried, with what tragic effects to the patient almost 
everyone now sees. Far from showing any remorse over 
its bad prescription, the NAM refuses even to admit that 
it might have been wrong. Its latest program is merely a 
reaffirmation of its original error, which consists, basic- 
ally, in a blind insistence on the universal validity of 
laissez-faire principles of economics. In the teeth of all 
the evidence, the NAM refuses to concede that shortages 
of materials, an abnormal relationship between supply 
and demand, the anarchic world situation, have sanded 
the gears of the automatic mechanism which allegedly 
regulates the marketplace. 

Th. new NAM program stresses reduced government 
spending; “substantial reduction of individual income- 
tax rates”; minimum payment of $2.5 billion on the na- 
tional debt; bond sales to individuals, the proceeds to 
be used to retire bonds held by the banks; discourage- 
ment of expanding bank credit by permitting interest 
rates to find their own levels; discouragement of further 
wage increases and restrictions on worker output; re- 
doubling of management efforts to lower costs and in- 
crease production; encouragement to management to 
plow back earnings and thus raise output. Except for 
several recommendations touching the foreign-aid pro- 
gram—one of which betrays an unbelievable ignorance 
of the world political situation and somewhat justifies 
communist propaganda against the Marshall plan—that 
is all the NAM has to offer. Not a word about price 
controls or rationing; not a word even about consumer 
credit controls, allocations of scarce commodities, export 
controls. 

To appreciate how inadequate the NAM program is, 
one has only to understand two facts: 1) the biggest ele- 
ment in the advance in living costs since the end of OPA 
is the price of food; 2) shortages of scrap, steel, coke, 
lead and copper place an effective limit on industrial 
production. Clearly there is nothing in the NAM program 
which will raise a bushel of wheat that wasn’t raised last 
year, or furnish a ton of scrap that is not available now. 
There is nothing that will reduce the price of scarce 
commodities by as much as a penny. Indeed, it is possible 
to argue that the only effect of at least two of the NAM 
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recommendations would be to make the present high 
prices of scarce materials higher still. Tax cuts, for jp. 
stance, might conceivably expand production at som 
future date, but the immediate effect would be to increas 
demand for already scarce goods and raw materials, 
What discourages us, however, about the NAM is not 
so much its lack of economic good sense as its complete 
ignoring of certain principles of morality. Has anyone in 
that organization ever heard of the “just price”? 


Newsprint for catechisms 


The report that Washington has allocated General Clay 
$4,000,000 for newsprint, the bulk of which is to go for 
sorely needed textbooks, is welcome news to all those 
familiar with the excruciating shortage of teaching 
materials in the German schools. One of the earliest acts 
of Military Government was to forbid all school books 
glorifying the spirit of nazism and militarism. Such text. 
books were systematically gathered and burned. Their 
destruction was nobody’s loss, but the problem of supply. 
ing new ones to take their place has only lately begun to 
be solved. At numerous points in the American zone 
special libraries have been set up to enable German school 
teachers to write their own textbooks, emphasizing the 
democratic trends of Germany’s history. But the prepa- 
ration of teaching materials for the post-nazi schools was 
purely theoretical so long as the newsprint supply was 
pitifully inadequate. The allocation for newsprint of 
several millions of dollars, presumably to be spent in 
Sweden, has cleared a formidable obstacle in the re- 
education of Germany. 

This Review is informed from Berlin that it is the 
practice of the Information Control Division to include 
catechisms and other religious texts in all allocations for 
textbooks. It is therefore particularly gratifying to be 
able to anticipate that the new funds available for news- 
print will relieve the shortages of religious textbooks. 
This is only appropriate because whatever shortages of 
catechisms and other essentials of religious instruction 
exist are directly attributable to the actions of the Nazi 
Government. It is many years since the Catholics or 
Evangelicals in Germany have had a free hand in their 
publishing. Even before 1939, paper shortages appeared 
as the nazi war machine girded for action by rationing 
all scarce materials. And, when the war came, the print- 
ing of these simple essentials was stopped completely. 

Cardinal Faulhaber put this fact on record in his New 
Year’s Eve sermon in 1941, when he complained bitterly: 
“For the reprinting of the catechism, of the religious 
booklet for children, of the bible history, of the diocesan 
prayer-book, no paper can be authorized. The Office of 
the German Book Trade (Wirtschaftsstelle des Deutschen 
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Buchhandels) has declared that wartime necessities have 
made it necessary to conserve paper. . . . At the same 
time, pamphlets against the Church are published in 
enormous quantities.” In the view of the Nazis, religious 
instruction was a superfluity for which no paper needed 
to be allowed. 

Today it is next to impossible to procure a New Testa- 
ment, Old and dog-eared catechisms do double and triple 
duty in the schools. In Bavaria, a bishop told one of our 
editors this summer that at confirmation time he had 
nothing to give to the children as a memento of the 
solemn occasion. In Frankfort, the chief center of the 
occupation in the American zone, the Union of German 
Catholic Youth has only three copies of a discussion- 
group text for use among their 7,000 members. Under 
such circumstances, how can a decent democracy, based 
as it must be on Christian ideals, make any progress? 

We do not envy the task of the officials whose job it is 
to assign paper quotas. But the decisions of Military 
Government on this problem will reveal the relative im- 
portance occupied by religious teaching in the policies of 
our authorities. In some cases, indeed, Catholic publish- 
ing houses in Germany have not employed their paper to 
best advantage. And, on the other hand, Military Govern- 
ment has sometimes been extravagant in its own publica- 
tions. For all parties, frugality still remains a necessity, 
and judicious application the watchword. Arithmetics 
and grammars are necessary ; but, if we desire democracy 
in Germany, so are catechisms. 


Showdown on civil rights 


As one studies the report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights, noticed in these pages five weeks ago 
(“To secure these rights,” Nov. 15, p. 174) he may 
feel a sense of pessimism or frustration stealing over 
him. For the securing of the rights of millions of our 
citizens, the report calls for a long catalog of remedial 
legislation—abolition of the poll-tax, an anti-lynching 
law, a Federal FEPC, ending of segregation and restric- 
tive covenants, etc. The reader who is even slightly ac- 
quainted with the history and fate of such legislation 
when proposed in the past will, perhaps, fear that the 
Committee’s recommendations may end where all such 
fair hopes seem to end—battered to death against the 
stone wall of a Senate filibuster. 

We do not fully share such fear or pessimism. There 
is, to be sure, a small group of men in the Senate who 
seem to have taken a leaf from Mr. Vishinsky’s book, 
and who interpose their absolute veto against even put- 
ting the matter to a vote. But now we have Mr. Vishinsky 
to reckon with—Mr. Vishinsky and the obedient group 
who faithfully follow his devious course in the United 
Nations. The Senate debate will not be conducted in a 
senatorial vacuum. It will be—it cannot but be—caught 
up into the great battle that is being fought in our days, 
the battle for man’s freedom, for his very soul. 

America today is one of the main pillars of the West 
and the Western way of life. Over against us stands the 
Soviet world, denying all that we profess in regard to 











human rights and human freedom. We have come for- 
ward as the champion of man’s rights; we offer our 
wealth and our strength to the nations threatened by 
the shadow from the East. The peoples of western Europe 
look uneasily to east and to west, seeing the strength of 
the mighty opposites, hearing the call to throw in their 
lot with one or the other. Theirs is a hard choice, and 
one full of danger either way. We are calling on them 
to stand firm, in the assurance that we can guarantee 
to them the rights and the freedoms they have suffered 
so much to regain. One such guarantee was the Atlantic 
Charter—a document of unhappy memories in more than 
one part of the world today. 

The near future will see the showdown. If, when the 
legislation demanded by the President’s Committee comes 
before the Congress, it receives the same old, cynical 
treatment by defenders of white supremacy, the world, 
and especially the Western world, may draw the conclu- 
sion that we do not really believe in all this talk about 
freedom and equality. If they do not reach that conclu- 
sion spontaneously, Soviet Russia stands ready to point 
out and underline the moral: we are asking western 
Europe to risk the Soviet displeasure for something that 
we do not believe ourselves. The only motive behind all 
our fine professions is to build up our dollar imperialism 
and to make western Europe our first line of defense 
against Soviet Russia. (The Soviets will not, of course, 
draw any attention to the fact that the gravest of our dis- 
criminatory practices do not begin to approach the brutal 
slavery under which millions of Russians live today; or 
to the fact that both private and public agencies are 
free to denounce such practices and to work towards 
ending them.) While the filibuster drags on, the Soviet 
propagandists will be talking much faster and much more 
to the point than the gentlemen in the Senate; and the 
filibuster, if there is one, will lend a specious truth to 
their propaganda which may delude too many people 
into swallowing it. 

Will any group of Americans dare to take such a risk? 


Law and morals 


When the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, on 
Dec. 5, handed down a decision that a father who had 
mercy-killed his imbecile son was not “of good moral 
character,” and therefore not suitable for American nat- 
uralization, it apparently spoke with high moral integ- 
rity. But a careful reading of the decision, as reported 
in the daily press, raises grave and disturbing doubts 
about the philosophy of law that motivated the Court. 

That philosophy is one of moral relativism, namely, 
that what is wrong today may be right tomorrow, if and 
when a sufficient number of people come to think that 
what they used to consider bad has now, somehow or 
other, crossed the borderline and become good. 

The majority decision of the court, for example, while 
recognizing that there are great numbers of people of 
the “most unimpeachable virtue” who think that mercy- 
killings are “morally justifiable,’ nevertheless went on 


to say: 
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We feel reasonably secure in holding that only a 
minority of virtuous persons would deem the prac- 
tice morally justifiable while it remains in private 
hands. 

It was a question, the decision continued, whether 


the moral feelings now prevalent generally in this 
country would be outraged by the conduct in ques- 
tion. In the absence of some national inquisition, 


like the Gallup Poll, that is indeed a difficult test to 
apply. 
We hope the Court, and indeed all Americans, will see 
and reprobate the implications and consequences of such 
a philosophy. First, the Court gave no consideration to 
the intrinsic evil of the act. Second—and flowing from 
that primary deficiency—is the clearly suggested possi- 
bility that though it may be “wrong” for an individual 
to mercy-kill, it may be “right” for the state to take over 
this operation. Third, it is openly stated that a majority 
decision can establish the morality or immorality of acts. 

There is, of course, a certain valid moral relativism: 
circumstances can determine the morality of acts that are 
indifferent—that is, which are not, of their intrinsic na- 
ture, immoral. But murder is always and everywhere 
murder, and no circumstances can extenuate it. 

This newest decision of the Court is but another in a 
lengthening chain of happenings which show how modern 
liberalism is defeating the very values it professes to 
uphold. In seeking to keep man free, it is more and more 
subjecting him to the tyranny of law that knows no 
firmer basis than mere precedent or a counting of noses. 
A majority vote is well and good in politics; it has no 
validity, it makes no sense, in culture or morals. The 
fact that a book sells a million copies does not make it 
a great book; the fact that fifty million anybodies vote 
that mercy-killing, euthanasia, sterilization are good does 
not make them good. 

Democracy becomes insanity when it seeks to establish 
morals. A philosophy of law based on utter moral rela- 
tivism only contributes to the insanity. 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


Saint Nicholas claimed his celebrated namesake, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president-emeritus of Columbia 
University, on December 6 of this year. When Dr. Butler 
was stricken by blindness, a few months before his death, 
his physician attributed his affliction to “seventy years 
of overwork.” He probably deserved a rest after pro- 
ducing, over the “busy years,” between 3,500 and 4,000 
books, reports, articles and speeches, in addition to cor- 
responding with nine U. S. Presidents, receiving hon- 
orary degrees from thirty-seven colleges and universi- 
ties, and decorations from some fifteen foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Dr. Butler for some half a century was America’s 
Exhibit No. 1 of the schoolman in public affairs. If 
Butler had not angered Theodore Roosevelt in 1916, or 
if he had found more favor with Elihu Root in 1920, or 
if he had carried his own candidacy in 1928, he might 
easily have become President of the United States. 

Dr. Butler’s colorful political struggles lie in the past, 
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as part of our country’s history; but many of his favoriy, 
themes as a writer and speaker are of present bear; 
They were causes for which he valiantly battled, “a 
which he was able to dramatize, as one who when, 
young man had deliberately chosen an academic carey 
for the opportunity it would give him to take a leading 
part in public affairs. 

He was opposed to educational monopoly by the state, 
and insisted that “American education is far wider tha 
the system of tax-supported schools and universities,” 

Refusing to restrict the term “public,” he maintained 
that “all schools, colleges, and universities, tax-sup. 
ported or not, are public in the important sense that they 
all reflect and represent some part or phase of ow 
national life and character.” 

He was alive early to th. vil of a secularized edy. 
cation, as seen in the United U.ates and in France; and 
never altered his point of view. He remarked in 1899; 


The influence first of Protestantism and then of 
democracy has completely secularized the school, 
The school, therefore, gives an incomplete education. 
The religious aspect of civilization and the place 
and influence of religion in the life of the individual 
are excluded from its view. 


He was a lifelong opponent of isolationism in national 
affairs, and threw a vast extent of his personal influence 
and activity into the promotion of international law and 
organization; and laid foundations from which we bene- 
fit today. He was credited with persuading Pope Pius XI, 
on behalf of Aristide Briand, to favor the Kellogg Pact, 
outlawing war, about which the Pope later delivered an 
allocution. 

Said Butler in 1942: “It is the moral law which is 
sovereign, and only that. This is true of nations and 
their governments as well as of individuals.” 

Correspondingly he strove for civic unity, and opposed 
every form of religious or racial intolerance. His words 
carried weight from their sanity and poise, their clarity 
and directness, in the field where he was really compe- 
tent; and from sheer force of skillfully varied repetition. 

But Dr. Butler was most of a major prophet during the 
years when he rode high upon the waves of nineteenth- 
century optimism and laissez-faire capitalism, undis 
turbed by the troubling queries of our more recent dec- 
ades. And his noble message of educational integrity was 
somewhat obscured by the vagaries of the institution 
over which he presided and in great part created. It was 
perhaps not quite unkind for the late Father Raymond 
Corrigan, S.J., to suggest, in a review of Dr. Butler's 
autobiography, that he might have controlled these 
vagaries a little better if he had not played so constant 
a part in the “big world” at large. 

Yet he bravely bore denunciation as a “tyrant” by 
H. G. Wells, because he recognized the limits that moral 
responsibility places upon academic freedom. Whatever 
final judgment may be placed upon the myriad acts and 
words of Nicholas Murray Butler, he certainly deserves 
to be counted as one of the major witnesses in our gen 
eration to the need of morality in public life and in 
education. 
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Communism in 
France and Italy 


Catherine Maher, news-writer, foreign-language monitor and 
reporter for the New York Times from 1940 to 1945, was 
educated at Fribourg, Switzerland, and Stanford University. 

She writes the present article from 





on-the-scene observations in the coun- 


Cather ine M aher tries discussed. 





The present troubles in Italy and France place in jeopardy 
the future of parliamentary government in both countries. 
Parliamentary government supposes an order, sub- 
scribed to by all the people. Within that order, the will of 
the majority prevails with regard to the way the govern- 
ment shall proceed, but not with regard to the type of 
government which the country shall have. Supposedly, 
majority and minority agree on that issue. Within the 
bounds of the constitutional framework—the order in 
which parliamentary government functions—the minority 
can freely differ with the majority; by their influence 
they can temper the majority’s ability to carry out its 
program, and generally interfere in a legally recognized 
fashion—perhaps to the detriment of the general good 
and eficiency of government. But, under the democratic 
procedure of parliamentary government, a minority is 
not allowed to use its power purely and simply as an 
obstructive force, to prevent the majority from being 
able to govern. If it does, parliamentary government 
breaks down. 

This tactic of obstructionism is now being used in both 
France and Italy by the Communist Party through its 
subject labor organizations. In both countries, the great 
objective is identical: to prevent the government in power 
from being able to govern, thus preparing the way for a 
communist seizure of power. On the international level, 
the object is to separate both countries from the Western 
Powers and bring them into the Russian sphere. 

In Italy, the Communist Party has exploited the tragi- 
cally justified grievances of the working class—high cost 
of living, continued misery, maladjustment of salaries, 
unemployment. When necessary it has provoked incidents, 
made use of half-truths, then taken these incidents and 
half-truths and used them as a basis for continued agita- 
tion, incitement to riot, mob violence and cause for 
strikes. The immediate end of the agitation has been to 
try to force Premier de Gasperi to broaden his cabinet 
far enough to the Left to include the Communists, or at 
least the section of the Socialist Party sympathetic to the 
Communists (Sr. Nenni’s group). 

Writing in the newspaper Unitd, Sr. Togliatti, the sec- 
retary of the Italian Communist Party who has just re- 
turned to Italy from his latest visit to Moscow, calls his 
party to direct action in these words: “Our duty is to 
resist and to counter-attack, and if anyone fails to under- 
stand this elementary duty, he betrays the cause of democ- 
racy and becomes the lackey of the forces of reaction.” 
Togliatti calls for the “destruction of all the centers of 
reactionary and fascist criminality,” and notes his own 
grave doubt that the Government will take any such 
measures of its own will since it is, he says: “blinded by 
anticommunist hate.” The Socialist paper Avanti de- 
nounces the de Gasperi Government almost daily as being 
the cause of the present political and social disorders. 


Attendant on these incitements in the press came the 
wave of strikes in North Italy which led to the Com- 
munist Party’s Central Committee approving an “order 
of the day” practically sanctioning lawlessness in any 
degree necessary for the Party’s ends. The Central Com- 
mittee, said the order of the day, 

gives its mandate to the Secretariat of the Party to 

establish with the heads or directing agents of all 

democratic groups the necessary contacts and ac- 
cords to win support in Parliament or from the 
country for all those initiatives capable of assuring 
the free and effective development of the struggle 
for political democracy. 
Veiled words, meaning only one thing—the Communist 
Party gives the nod to civil war, if that should be neces- 
sary to its plans. 

Then followed the appalling list of false rumors— 
stories of workers beaten by mysterious mobs, single 
workmen assassinated, socialist or communist meetings 
interrupted by mobs or police, manifestants arrested or 
beaten—all of which were proved false (in many 
instances by the declarations of the supposed victims 
themselves), but too late to prevent the resultant disorder 
and mob violence which the false rumor had so carefully 
been calculated to incite. There followed also, strictly 
according to instructions and detailed directives, the 
assaults on newspaper offices, kiosks and various bureaus 
belonging to rightist parties. In most of these cases the 
bogey of “fascism” played a prominent part. Ironically, 
Sr. Giannini’s party, L'Uomo Qualunque, suffered most 
at the hands of the rioters, since this group, which lost 
heavily in the last elections, has steadily declined in 
influence during recent months. Giannini’s turncoat out- 
burst against the Christian Democrats, in which he threat- 
ened to ally himself with the Communists, did not help 
his party’s prestige or serve to swell its ranks. 

Exactly what immediate ends Sr. Togliatti has in mind 
are doubtful, if he does not succeed in his first objective— 
that of unseating the de Gasperi Government. He may 
wish to retard the spring elections until the Communist 
Party disposes of enough legal power—through chosen 
cabinet posts, such as the Ministry of the Interior—to 
make use of the elections for its own ends. He certainly 
intends to make use of the violence of the past weeks in 
the electoral campaign, throwing all the blame for the dis- 
orders on the Government’s indifference to the workers’ 
just demands, thereby excusing the supposedly involun- 
tary recourse of the workers to methods beyond the law in 
order to make their cause heard. In the last analysis Tog- 
liatti clearly counts on continued disorder in Italy—stem- 
ming from whatever cause and incited by whatever means 
—-so to disgust American politicians as to make continued 
aid to Italy, or even the approval of the Marshall plan, 
problematical, a fact he can then proceed to turn to his 
own ends before the Italian electorate. 
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On the purely parliamentary level of action—supposing 
that the Assembly can continue to operate at all—the 
balance of power is held by the Socialist Party. Some 
small indications from Socialist Party spokesmen in Italy 
seem to give a faint ray of hope for the future. The 
Socialist Party has decided to call a party congress in the 
near future, at which meeting continuation of the present 
cooperation with the Communist Party in the forthcoming 
elections will be discussed. Further, a section of Sr. 
Nenni’s own group appears to be wavering in favor of 
joining Saragat’s independent socialist body. Mean- 
while Saragat himself seems disposed to accept Premier 
de Gasperi’s offer to enter the cabinet. 

The position of the Socialist Party in Italy may seem 
more than a little obscure to an outsider, and its waver- 
ings and political seesawing in the postwar political crisis 
strange and meaningless. Unlike the French Socialist 
Party, which has lived its political life since the war of 
1914-18 in the open, legally, within the framework of a 
republic, the Italian Socialists, existing within the frame- 
work of a monarchy, have spent most of the same interval 
as an underground, persecuted party. Many of its mem- 
bers followed the Socialist Party’s renegade, Mussolini, in 
his march to power, approving his twisted application of 
socialist ideas and tenets. As a result, the whole course 
of progress of the Italian Socialist Party has been con- 
fused and stultified, so that now, finding itself once again 
free to operate in the open as a political force, it is en- 
cumbered by unsolved problems, most of which are out 
of date, and snowed under by the more pressing difficul- 
ties of the present crisis. 

Both in France and in Italy the Socialist Parties are 
seriously hampered in pursuing their programs by the 
fact that at no time did the socialist plan envisage any 
circumstance other than the taking over of a going 
economy, built up by free capitalist enterprise. It never 
envisaged reconstructing a broken economy, rebuilding 
a devastated country from which capital had flown, or 
revitalizing a country which had no money in its treasury. 
Further, the Socialists find themselves cheated out of 
their erstwhile position in the front rank of radicalism— 
the martyr party, the ultimate party of the Left. The 
Communists, now legalized, have taken over that post; 
and the Socialists cannot compete with them in point of 
revolutionary doctrine or totalitarian ends. They also find 
themselves the legatees of a great many outmoded politi- 
cal slogans which mean nothing today and are incon- 
venient baggage—republicanism (Italy is already a re- 
public), social legislation (a great deal of which was put 
through during the fascist regime), anti-clericalism (a 
luxury no party but the Communist can afford today in 
either France or Italy). 

After the liberation, the first impulse of the Socialists 
—both in Italy and in France—was naturally, as the 
older, more experienced, wiser group, to take the lead 
and cooperate with and guide the Communists. They tried 
this tack, as others had before them, with the same re- 
sults—complete engulfment and enslavement (who remem- 
bers the Mensheviks today, or Kerensky, for that mat- 
ter?). On this point of continued cooperation with the 
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Communists, the Socialists split last summer. One section 
of the party, headed by Nenni, advocated continued ¢p. 
operation with the Communists, single electoral lists, et,, 
the other, headed by Saragat, advocated a renewal of jp. 
dependence, separate Socialist Party lists at elections, ete, 
But, had it not been for the recent disorders, it is yp. 
likely the dilemma of the Socialists would have come so 
quickly to the crisis point. The Communist Party’s show 
of strength, in response to Sr. Togliatti’s threats agains 
the Government, the use of its power of intimidation, 
and its free willingness to 
go outside the law to achieve 
its ends, have at least 
brought the Socialists up 
short. Their only hope lies 
in allying themselves with 
the more conservative ma- 
jority, where they will be 
the most radical element and 
where, therefore, their voice 
will be both sought after 
and heard in the full weight 
of its radicality. 

Sr. Saragat, in implying he would accept a place in a 
reshuffled de Gasperi cabinet, seems to incline to this 
view. The problem remains: can a reshuffled de Gasperi 
cabinet, even if it has a clear majority in Parliament and 
a mandate from the people, command enough authority to 
muzzle a minority which will go outside the law—cut 
communications, deprive cities of food, light, heat or 
transport, and incite to violence and mob rule? What 
does parliamentary government do when the order on 
which it depends for the execution of its task of govern- 
ing breaks down? What can it do except vote itself out 
of power—by voting for martial law and in fact turning 
the country over to a dictatorship? In other terms, when 
faced with a force outside the law, can a parliamentary 
government function at all, or must it not have recourse 
to the same type of violent measures as those taken 
against it, which in effect means a cessation of parliamen- 
tary government? 

Postwar Italy has a justifiable horror of personalities 
in politics. Present Italian politicians are curiously face- 
less and lacking in popular appeal. The question of what 
follows a parliamentary regime unable to function has 
not yet arisen in Italy. But it is now facing France, and 
France has already a man waiting to take over—a man 
who has steadily prophesied that this state of affairs was 
approaching, and who has steadily warned the nation of 
the dangers confronting it. 

General de Gaulle has had but one message for the 
people of France—the communist menace and the im- 
potence of the present governmental structure to deal with 
it. His appeal has received a great response throughout 
France—if an unwilling one. For the tragedy of France 
lies in the fact that most of her people believe in the 
“third force”—parliamentary government—and wish to 
be governed by it, at the same time recognizing fully 
Genéral de Gaulle’s correct estimate of its impotence 10 
the face of the communist forces, if these forces are de- 
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ployed with intent to destroy the power of the “third 
force’ to govern. 

General de Gaulle’s battle cry against the Communists 
has only weakened the ability of the Government to 
master the present disorders, since the present Premier’s 
own party, the MRP (Mouvement Républicain Populaire), 
js the party which has been most reduced by the de 
Gaulle group, the RPF (Rassemblement du peuple 
Francais). There are those who have accused the 
RPF’s recruits of moral cowardice—of resorting too 
easily to military rule, of lack of belief in democratic 
institutions, of desire for dictatorship, of tolerance of 
“fascism.” In the face of the continued disorders in 
France, which show to what lengths the Communists are 
ready to go to gain their own ends, that general accusa- 
tion would seem unfair, since the ability of any parlia- 
mentary regime, using only parliamentary methods, to 
stem such a rising tide of chaos, is problematical. And, to 
add to the general confusion, the main grievances of the 
workers, as in the case of Italy, are unchallengable in 
their justice, by the Government or by anyone else. 

Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, commenting on 
the strikes, has said: 

The right to strike is a real one recognized by our 

Constitution. It has often been the only efficacious 

weapon of the workers to obtain their just demands. 

At the present moment, when wages in many cases 

are clearly inadequate to maintain a family, it can 

cause no surprise that many categories of workers 
have resorted to it. As Archbishop of Paris I declare 
that the demands of those who cail for a vital mini- 
mum wage, sufficient to keep a wife and children, are 
legitimate. Nevertheless the right to strike may not 

be invoked unjustly or even inconsiderately. It is a 

dangerous weapon, to be used only in the last resort, 

and it must be left to the workers themselves to de- 
cide in full liberty whether they shall use it. 


The Cardinal-Archbishop has put emphasis on the 
individual worker’s independent right to decide whether 
he will or will not stop work on a strike call. The commu- 
nist-controlled CGT (Confédération Générale du Travail) 
has not recognized this right, and the present wave of 
strikes is directed by squads of roving “police” from the 
CGT headquarters, who intimidate workers unwilling to 
quit work according to orders. 

According to General de Gaulle—and his statement is 
probably correct—the recent elections, which showed a 
sharp swing to the Right, make it apparent that the pres- 
ent composition of the Assembly no longer represents the 
will of the French electorate, and thus a cabinet majority 
as required under the Constitution (given the actual com- 
position of the Assembly) is a travesty of the national 
opinion. It is on this basis, as well as on his well-known 
criticisms of the Constitution, that General de Gaulle calls 
for a general election. Meantime, M. Robert Schuman’s 
majority and the actual vote of confidence through which 
he assumed his role as Premier of France were achieved 
only through the fact that he was supported by those 
members of the RPF who are also members of his own 
party, the MRP; so, in point of fact, M. Schuman is 
Premier of France by courtesy of the de Gaullist party. 
The sense of the inevitability of de Gaulle is growing 


in France, even among those who most heartily dislike 
the General, his chauvinism, his uncooperativeness, his 
mysticism; and who feel he has sacrificed the general 
good of France to his own ambition by setting up a per- 
sonal party instead of using the already strong MRP as 
a background for his anti-communist campaigns. It re- 
mains to be seen how strong the “third force” will prove 
to be. If it can re-declare a bill of rights for the workers, 
re-assert their individual right of decision in strikes, give 
non-strikers adequate protection at work, and satisfy the 
minimum demands of the workers, the “third force” will 
have won a signal victory, and parliamentary government 
in France may have a longer future than seems probable 
today. 


The Church in Poland 


William Carroll 








The dramatic flight of Stanislaw Mikolajczyk to Lon- 
don and the dissolution of the Peasant Party in Poland 
leaves the Catholic Church the only power in that un- 
happy land over which the Soviet-dominated government 
exercises no control. Angry words last month in the War- 
saw parliament indicate that the Church may soon be 
exposed to open-fire persecution. How well prepared is 
the Church to meet it? To read in sequence the letters of 
the Polish hierarchy since the war’s end is to find an 
answer that is, alternately, consoling and disquieting. 
Polish Catholics emerged from the long war with their 
souls clean and fortified by ruthless oppression, but in 
the intervening two years the Warsaw Government has 
been whittling away at the liberties of the Church in a 
way which the bishops have found menacing. 

Unmistakable are the signs of a vigorous Catholic life 
inside Poland. With astonishing generosity, an impover- 
ished people are rebuilding their gutted churches, and 
thronging them on Sundays and feast days. Catholic books 
and pamphlets have trebled their output over last year. 
Catholic schools are still open, and the Church’s welfare 
organizations, especially among the war orphans, are 
working overtime. Spectacular proof that Poland’s faith 
remains unquenched was the public demonstration on 
Our Lady’s birthday last September 8, when an estimated 
1,000,000 pilgrims walked (the state refused to provide 
train service) to the shrine at Jasna Géra to renew their 
solemn vows to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, patron 
of their homeland. 

It is easy to read in these signs—as some American 
reporters have done—unquestionable proof that there is 
no persecution of religion in Poland. “Everywhere we 
found freedom of worship. . . In Poland, religious in- 
struction by priests is still compulsory in state schools. 
Nowhere has there been an official attempt to prevent 
people from worshiping as they please.” (Time, Eu- 
ropean edition, October 20, 1947.) All this remains true 
if we interpret freedom of worship in terms of Sunday 
Mass, open churches, priests in the classroom. 

But there exist more devious ways of assaulting the 
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faith of a people than by padlocking their churches, re- 
moving the crucifix and catechism from the schoolroom, 
or by refusing to run trains for a national pilgrimage. 
The overt measures which the Warsaw regime has taken 
to shock Christian sensibilities and undermine the religi- 
ous beliefs of the Polish people are exposed, in clear and 
self-controlled language, by a series of pronouncements 
from the Polish hierarchy during the two years that have 
elapsed since the violently anti-Christian Nazis were re- 
placed by a provisional government, no less anti-Christian 
because it leaves the church-doors open. The attack on the 
Church is leveled against four phases of Catholic life— 
education, family life, social security and the Catholic 
press. This four-way assault is going on six days a week. 
The seventh day is momentarily left unmolested, although 
even here the bishops have raised their voices against the 
shocking blasphemies of the press and against forcing 
workers to toil all day on Sundays and holydays. 

“We do not intend to change our basic attitude 
towards the Church,” M. Cyrankiewicz, Prime Minister 
of the Warsaw Government, declared on October 29. 
“On the basis of the principle of freedom of religion and 
conscience, we shall continue to show every respect for 
the feelings and traditional customs of practising Catho- 
lics.” This mendacious assertion is best answered by a 
rapid review of Church-State relations in Poland as re- 
vealed in the 1945-47 pastorals of the hierarchy. 

In the first letter issued after the German occupation, 
on July 16, 1945, the Prince Archbishop of Cracow, Car- 
dinal Sapieha, sounded a triple warning of the menace 
to come: 1) in the press, with its false accusations, 
insinuating reports and “universal mendacity”; 2) in 
the schools, where religious instruction was endangered; 
3) in state legislation, where open attempts were being 
made to introduce the “reform” of Christian marriage. 

Less than two months later, on September 12, 1945, 
the Provisional Government denounced the Concordat 
between Poland and the Holy See on trumped-up charges 
which Pope Pius XII called “too insulting to refute.” 

Two weeks afterwards, the Government swiftly pushed 
through its reform of marriage, in a decree which shocked 
the nation, for, in the words of the hierarchy: “it legal- 
ized divorce to a degree unexampled in the legislation of 
any Christian nation.” Civil marriage was made compul- 
sory for all Catholics, and divorce made possible on mere 
application after three years of marriage, with no grounds 
other than mutual consent. 

The following May, in their 1946 Pentecost Pastoral, 
the bishops spoke out courageously against three grievous 
violations of human rights: 1) injustice in the courts— 
“execution without proven guilt and condemnation by a 
court of law. . . including women and children, whole 
hamlets and villages”; 2) torture of prisoners and their 
deprivation of the last Sacraments; 3) deportation of 
“hundreds of thousands” of Poles from their native bor- 
derlands to the Western provinces. 

These expulsions and forced transfers of populations 
were nothing new in Poland’s experience. A pitiless re- 
shuffling of her people had been going on since 1939, on 
a scale that is heart-rending to recall. Statistics are 
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powerless to record the staggering human tragedy of 
5,000,000 Poles violently wrenched from their homes and 
parishes in the ruthless tug-of-war between Germany and 
Russia. 

The tragedy opened with Germany’s invasion of Poland 
in September, 1939, two weeks after the Ribbentrop. 
Molotov pact. More than a non-aggression treaty, this 
pact contained a secret clause (recently disclosed at Nu. 
remberg) which provided for the partition of Poland. 
Between 1939 and 194A, according to an estimate of the 
Polish Research Center in London, the Nazis deported 
1,000,000 Poles from western to central Poland, and 
3,000,000 to Germany for slave-labor. Meanwhile, the 
pre-war number of clergy— 
about 10,000 — was halved 
by execution or death in 
prisons and concentration 
camps. Simultaneously, from 
1939 on, Russia was at work 
on the eastern provinces of 
Poland, deporting within two 
years another 1,000,000 Poles 
into the interior of Russia, 

These are appalling figures 
to record, but they fail to 
register the bewilderment, 
desolation of soul and misery 
—not to speak of brutalities 
of transport and makeshift 
homelife—that affected millions of human lives. 

After the Yalta acceptance of Soviet demands for east- 
ern Poland, Russian propaganda took an odd religious 
turn, manifested in a zeal to “convert” over 5,000,000 
Catholics (Ukrainians) of the Eastern rite. In this new- 
found role of missionary, Russia moved with incredible 
swiftness. In April, 1945 the Secret Police deported all 
seven Ruthenian bishops and their auxiliaries, and 
started arrests and deportations among the clergy. 

In the same month, the Orthodox Patriarch of Moscow, 
Alexis, issued a letter inviting the Ruthenians to accept 
the Orthodox faith. Three apostate priests accepted the 
invitation. Acting as spokesmen for all Ruthenian Catho- 
lics, they addressed a letter to the Ukrainian Soviet Gov- 
ernment at Kiev, in which they asked protection for their 
change of religion. Protection was quickly granted, and 
on June 18, 1945 the Ukrainian Government announced 
the “conversion” of all Ruthenian Catholics to Russian 
orthodoxy. 

This monstrous putsch, accomplished in less than 
three months, has left the Ruthenians defenseless. Their 
bishops are jailed or deported; among 2,700 priests, only 
forty-two yielded to Soviet coercion and apostatized; 
the rest have disappeared. Today, 500 are reported by the 
Swiss Kipa agency to be interned in a concentration camp 
near Lwoéw in the Ukraine, charged with “treason, °?- 
posing the authorities and attempting to overthrow the 
Soviet regime.” The Christmas encyclical of’ Pope Pius 
XII, issued in 1945 for the 350th anniversary of the 
Ruthenians’ union with Rome, has never reached the 
orphaned dioceses to which it was addressed. 
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The pace of Russia’s missionary zeal is continuing un- 


"abated. Soviet hirelings are exploiting the divisive power 


of sectarianism throughout Poland, on a scale which the 


| Bishops in their 1947 pastoral recognize as “a threat not 


only to the unity of the Holy Church but also to the 
sought-for unity of the nation.” Moreover, 
through Polish territories there are streaming a 
mass of emissaries of various sects who, for the 
price of money, for a spoonful of food, for relief 
ckages, try to gain over for a time supporters from 
amidst the population impoverished by war and soon 
taken over by those who pay them more. We are 
struck by the great audacity and obvious feeling of 
impunity shown by the sectarians, especially in the 
press. 
The story of the January, 1947 elections in Poland is 
too well known to need underlining. The hierarchy pre- 
pared a pre-election pastoral, but it was ignored by the 
daily press, and Catholic journals were allowed to print 
only short extracts. A superb document on the electoral 
duties of Christians, this pastoral described voting at 
that time as “not only the fulfillment of civic duties, but 
also a confession of faith.” The issue was sharply defined: 
... What are to be the laws governing education, 
whether religion is to be taught or not; whether the 
matrimonial law will be Christian or pagan; whether 
the State will respect the religious rights of those 
suffering in hospitals or condemned to death, or 
those serving a term in military service in barracks. 
What has happened inside Poland during the months 
after the election is outlined by the hierarchy in their 
latest pastoral, issued three months ago over the signa- 
ture of Cardinal Hlond. This is the “notorious” pastoral 
which the Prime Minister of the Warsaw Government 
denounced in parliament on October 29: 
That document is devoid of all factual foundation. 
Such activities, which are doomed to failure, are an 
attempt to involve the Church in political conflict. 
We observe the state of affairs with complete calm- 
ness, despite irritating accents which, we should like 


to believe, reflect the intentions of only a section of 
the Church’s hierarchy. 


What are the accents which M. Cyrankiewicz finds so 
imitating? The bishops rebuke the shamelessness of 
journalists who, in the Government-controlled press, 
“blaspheme and mock the religious rites, customs and 
morality of Christianity.” Subject to a censorship that is 
“harmful and humiliating,” the hierarchy protests against 
the arbitrary restrictions which deprive the Church 

... of her divine right to teach, hamper the freedom 

of publishing the encyclicals of the Holy See, pas- 

toral letters and even Catholic books of a strictly 

scientific character, as also handbooks of religious 

instruction, thereby distorting the records of the 


Holy Church and a proper estimation of her cultural 
role in the world. 


The recent correspondence between President Truman 
and Pope Pius XII offers an example of current censor- 
ship in Poland. The daily press ignored it, and Catholic 
journals were allowed to print it only after deleting the 
President’s reference to collectivism and the Pope’s state- 
_ that “leaders of the Church are sent into exile or 
cast Into prison or die under torture.” Censorship of this 





sort, the bishops declare, “takes place under the pretense 
of combating reaction, ignorance and backwardness 
among the people.” This is the familiar Soviet party-line: 
religious-minded people are ignorant and dim-witted. 

Again we can observe the communist technique (re- 
hearsed so well by the Nazis) in bringing pressure on 
Catholics to become party-members 

. .. under the menace of depriving them of the right 

to material assistance, making the right to work de- 

pendent upon allegiance to parties, and the appraisal 
of the social value of bangle according to party-po- 
litical tests. 
For Christian education and child-welfare, the bishops 
express their deepest anxiety. While praising their people 
for building schools at their own expense and thereby 
aiding the state, the hierarchy voices this grim warning: 

False economy of time in the schools is leading to 

the restriction of hours for religious instruction, 

particularly in the trade schools. This is undermin- 
ing the efficacy of that moral training without which 

it is impossible even to imagine a sound and healthy 

life in the trades. 

More disquieting still are the dangers to which children 
are exposed in the newly founded clinics and youth 
centers: 

There have arisen centers of child-upbringing 

which have taken upon themselves the objective of 

bringing up the so-called New Man—that is to say, 
man deprived of faith in God, not knowing the name 
of Christ the Lord, after the model of those notor- 
ious Nazi schools. 
These are the accents that are “irritating” to the War- 
saw Government today. Christians the world over must 
thrill to the apostolic fearlessness of the Polish bishops 
in defending their thousand-year-old faith against the 
ever-widening net of a totalitarian state. Their pastoral 
letters breathe the spirit of the apostolic age, when men 
rejoiced even in persecution. “With joy,” they exclaim, 
“we record the martyrdom and suffering of years of op- 
pression and struggle that have given the nation a mul- 
titude of men with deepened spirituality, with high moral 
standards and a heroic readiness to serve God and their 
country.” 

In this record of faith under fire, three themes by their 
repetition emerge into undimmed relief: first, Poland’s 
tender and overwhelming confidence in the Mother of 
God, invoked under the title of her Immaculate Heart; 
second, a glowing personal attachment to the Vicar of 
Christ, winning from him praise for “a faith that never 
falters, a spirit that never retreats”; third, an eloquent 
defense of the child, its dignity and God-given rights. 
With clear-eyed vision, the bishops of Poland see the 
struggle between a totalitarian state and the Church 
focused on a contest for the hearts and minds of children, 
tomorrow’s Christians or Communists: 

There are numerous Children’s Homes in which 

there is no crucifix, in which no longer is heard the 

hymn, When the morning sun rises, in which it is 
not the custom to pray together, in which any child 
raising its little hand to its forehead to make the Sign 
of the Cross is laughed at, and in which the teachers 
are bound to be silent about God—as though the 
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greatest enemy of chilhood were the Heavenly Father 
and the Son of God. . . . Never permit your little 
ones to be ravished of the most splendid gift to hu- 
manity, divine childhood. 


“The test is Poland,” wrote Hilaire Belloc after Munich, 
in a reminder to England of her promise to aid 
Poland when attacked. To England’s honor she kept her 
promise. But when the blitzkrieg broke through Poland’s 
defenses seven years ago, that nation disappeared as a 
sovereign state. Now her last independent champions in 
politics are fleeing into exile. At the peace talks, Poland’s 


Schools and 
citizenship 





hopes and destiny are eclipsed by the interminabj, 
wrangles and deadlock over the German and Austrian 
treaties, and her rights, though not forgotten, are mi, 
represented in the United Nations by an Oscar Lange 
Only the clear voice of Poland’s spiritual leaders cay }, 
heard raised in her defense. Hearing their voice, Catho. 
lics the world over must feel the impulse to pray to Oy 
Lady to speed the day of Poland’s final release ap 
enjoyment of that freedom for which her gallant peopl, 
under the leadership of their hierarchy, are fighting 
fearlessly. 


Father Charles F. Donovan, S.J. has contributed severg| 
articles to AMERICA during the past few years. He may, 
perhaps, be best remembered for the excellent book lists 

for Catholic colleges which he collected 





Charles F. 


and which were published in our pages 


Donovan on September 8 and 15, 1945, 





School people are currently enthusiastic about education 
for citizenship. This, surely, is a worthy and necessary 
educational goal. But it is well to examine limitations 
and possible misapplications of the ideal. We have sad 
experience in America of the subtle and persistent opera- 
tion of the secularist mind. We have seen the inoffensive 
principle of separation of church and state—that is, no 
one religion made the state religion—twisted into a for- 
mula that would set the government against religion. So 
in this matter of education for citizenship, we want to 
make sure that we define our approbation of the citizen- 
ship-goal for schools, to avoid waking up one day and 
being told that we have subscribed to a policy of educa- 
tion of the state, for the state and by the state. 

The present flux of oratory and articles by educators 
about schools-for-citizenship stems from several tribu- 
taries. First, it is symptomatic of confusion on the part 
of educators themselves as te what they are running 
schools for, what the end-product of the school is sup- 
posed to be. In this situation it is facile and impressive, 
if not too enlightening, to say that we are educating 
citizens for a democracy, although there seems to be an 
implied slur here on either the education or the patriot- 
ism of those who have kept our democracy running up 
to now. Again, the emphasis on citizenship-education is 
undoubtedly a reflection, and a healthy reflection, of the 
decline of excessive individualism. But, per contra, it also 
reflects the drift towards the omnicompetent state. One 
prominent school of American thought regards the merg- 
ing of society and government, of man and citizen, as a 
desirable consummation. Alexander Meiklejohn, for in- 
stance, states as the basic tenet of his creed that all 
activities which give a man dignity are done for the state. 

Historically, the prominence given to political com- 
petence as an educational goal is the result of the long 
struggle between the advocates and opponents of educa- 
tion supported by taxation. Throughout the nineteenth 
century the foes of tax-supported education yielded 
ground reluctantly before each advance of public school- 
ing—universal elementary education, high schools, trade 
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schools, compulsory education, State universities. Public 
schools were condemned as socialistic by laissez faire 
economists, and even towards the end of the century 
those stout-hearted Davids of free enterprise, Spencer in 
England and William Graham Sumner in the United 
States, went out to battle the Goliath of government 
schools. Their slings were ineffectual, but the friends of 
tax-supported schools were dismayed by this late rally of 
the enemy. Sumner shouted that the only function of 
government was to protect the property of men and the 
honor of women. The newer school of economists, repre- 
sented by Richard Ely and Francis A. Walker, accepted 
Sumner’s charge that public schools are socialistic, but 
claimed that this was a beneficent form of socialism. 

Most Americans, however, preferred not to call collec. 
tive educational effort socialistic, and justified taxation 
for schooling in the same way that other taxes were justi- 
fied at the time. Since, before the advent of the positive 
state, taxation was primarily or supposedly (as Sumner 
insisted) for national or local defense, the first argument 
in support of public education was that it was needed as 
a police regulation: an educated populace would be honest 
wage-earners who would respect the property of others. 
This, however, was a narrow base from which to operate, 
and the next position taken by proponents of free schools 
was that universal free education is necessary to promote 
the national welfare. 

Promotion of national welfare, an intelligent electorate, 
civic health, political competence—these were aims that 
could not be patriotically challenged. And so the grand 
and evolving polemic for state-supported schools came to 
be that schools serve state interests; government should 
educate because government has a stake in education. 

This was a strong and a legitimate case for publicly 
supported schools, but it by no means presented an 
exhaustive or generous view of the functions either of 
government or of education. We must not now condemn 
earlier supporters of free schools for seeming to abdicate 
lofty non-political aims of education or for seeming t0 
accept the cardinal principle of statism, that life and 
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citizenship are co-terminous. We should be tolerant in 
judging them when we realize that they had their backs 
to the wall and that even their argument of political 
pragmatism—that is, education for civic efficiency—was 
slowly and grudgingly accepted as valid respecting high 
schools, industrial schools and so on. But the situation 
has now changed. A much more liberal view obtains to- 
day as to the legitimate functions of government, and so 
we need not and should not longer compromise educa- 
tion or circumscribe the human spirit by equating free 
education and political expediency. 

Man is more than citizen. Even on the political level 
there is now a community of nations in whose presence 
to conceive of civic competence in a nationalistic sense 
is to be provincial. But there are many interests and 
occupations of the individual and of society that are non- 
political, that transcend nationality, that have called gov- 
ernment into being and do not exist for government. 
There is a world community of letters, of scholarship, of 
science, of religion, of art, of business, of recreation. 
These are the things that make up the lives of men, of 
persons, of human beings, not of mere citizens. Surely, 
government—that is, the political mechanism of society 
—should be and is interested in these phases of the lives 
of individuals. Our leaders should be bold enough to 
profess that schools are for human competence, not 
merely for political competence, and we should stop boot- 
legging legitimate education under the cloak of civic 
welfare. In this way education will be more honest and 
secure, less pompous and crank-ridden. 

But there is more at stake here than the improvement 
of education. There is a threat to liberty in the assump- 
tion that citizenship is the sole legitimate aim of educa- 
tion. Having seen the wide popularity of America’s classi- 
cal non sequitur—no state religion, therefore no religion 
—we can expect and fear some such pernicious bit of 
illogic as the following: since education is given by the 
government, it must be given exclusively for citizenship; 
and since it is given for citizenship, it must be given 
exclusively by the government. That is the squeeze play 
which the National Education Association dreams of—or 
perhaps it is unfair to consider Dr. Childs the official 
spokesman for the NEA. That trick of reasoning would 
lead directly to a state monopoly of education, and it is 
astonishing that people with the American tradition of 
free thought and free speech should think so much of 
pay increases or legislative appropriations or should so 
hate Catholic schools that they are blinded to the crush- 
ing possibilities of that monopoly. 

Seventy years ago Theodore Woolsey, president of 
Yale, warned that an educational monopoly by the state 
is a suppression of basic freedom, that liberty of teach- 
ing is one form of freedom of speech or thought. Yet 
last summer the convention of the American Federation 
of Teachers passed a resolution stating that “the interests 
of the democratic community are best served” by having 
all children in a common public school. 

There can be a double danger in the education-for- 
citizenship platform. First, if applied with sufficient sub- 
tlety and propaganda, it could lead to a state monopoly 








of education; second, coupled with such state monopoly, 
it could make education subserve state, not personal or 
non-political, social interests. When governments control 
the distribution of the essentials of life, whether food or 
education, if they look upon themselves as ends and not 
as means, if they play the master instead of the servant, 
slavery, however benign in form, is close at hand. The 
oppressive possibilities of a state monopoly of education 
were cataloged at the turn of the century by Stanford’s 
sociologist, E. A. Ross, in the American Journal of 
Sociology: 


A state educational machine with its semi-military 
organization of little children, its overriding of in- 
dividual bent and preference, its appeals to head 
instead of heart, its rational morality, its colorless 
and jejune text-books, its official cult of ethical and 
civic principles, its cold-blooded fostering of patriot- 
ism, is far from attractive. But its unloveliest fea- 
tures seem comely, compared with the harsh and 
forbidding traits of a state church. 

The near coalescence of physical and spiritual 
forces in the modern state may well inspire certain 
misgivings. When we note the enormous resources 
and high centralization of a first-class educational 
system; when we consider that it takes forcible pos- 
session of the child for half the time during its best 
years, and submits the creature to a uniform cur- 
riculum, devised more and more with reference to 
its own aims and less and less with reference to the 
wishes of the parent; when we consider that the 
democratic control of this formidable engine affords 
no guarantee that it will not be used for empire over 
minds, we may well be apprehensive of future devel- 
opments. The chief security for spiritual freedom 
under this educating modern state seems to lie in the 
vigor of other spiritual associations lying over 
against the state to check it and redress the balance. 
The “free church in the free state,” the press, the 
organization of science, the republic of letters, the 
voluntary cultural associations—these forbid the un- 
due ascendancy of the control organization of 
society. 


To some, Ross’ description of exclusive state education 
will seem unduly pessimistic. Those who concur in his 
anxiety will see that the disjunction he makes between 
state schools and schools of a state church is quite in- 
complete. All non-governmental schools, whether bravely 
struggling parochial or richly endowed private schools, 
all of them are bulwarks of cultural diversity and inde- 
pendent thought. They are checks on government aggres- 


sion against the free human spirit. As long as government 


does not control all education, it will not make the mis- 
take of thinking that all education is for itself. All 
schools—public and private, public tax-supported and 
public non-tax-supported and plain non-tax-supported 
schools—should educate for political competence. But 
this is only one of many legitimate and necessary aims 
of education. An exaggeration of its importance is peri- 
lous not so much to sound education as to intellectual 
liberty. Education for the state, education by the state— 
these are by no means feared or condemned. What is to 
be feared is the mentality that will argue: education for 


the state alone, therefore education by the state alone. 
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The donkey breathed 
on the Baby 


Victor J. Dowling 








This year, as usual, I will make a few Christmas cards 
for those of my friends who may reasonably expect such 
extra consideration from me. By accepted standards they 
will be “pretty” and “sentimental” (despised artistic 
terms!) and will find little favor with those Catholic 
connoisseurs who subscribe to the approved modern 
trends in religious art. My portrayal, for instance, of 
the storied donkey bending raptly over the Manger has 
already been dismissed as a pure saccharine whimsy, 
scarcely adequate to the dignity of the occasion. But in 
this detail, at least, my critics display the common error 
of testing truth by a preconceived esthetic standard 
rather than actual observation of fact. 

That the donkey breathed on the Baby is no mere 
flight of literary fancy, dreamed up by the Gothic stone- 
cutter who first carved it into a cathedral ornament. It is 
scientifically orthodox and historically probable. Donkeys 
are strangely fascinated by any new-born creature, and 
during the first hours of its life will stand with bowed 
head in a motionless vigil over it. Whether or not there 
is any intention of warming it, the gentle exhalation at 
just a few inches distance necessarily effects such a 
result. This is zoology, not fantasy. 

Strictly speaking, the hovering donkey should signify 
the newness of the Birth: those first hours after midnight, 
when the shepherds were still on the hills, and Mary and 
Joseph were deserted and alone except for the beasts 
that shared their stable. The Kings were preceded by the 
humbler shepherds; but the shepherds were preceded by 
a humbler worship still. This is the meaning of the don- 
key. It is the first—the very first—expression of the 
ringing message, “Christ is born!” It is the whole story 
of Christmas. 

I find it difficult to consider the objection that Mary 
and Joseph would certainly have prevented this harmless 
expression of affection by the humble companion of 
their journey, who brought to the loneliness and cold 
inhospitality of a strange city at least one touch of home 
and tenderness. My own mother is no maudlin senti- 
mentalist with the animals at our house but, since they 
are here, she accords them an appropriate share of her 
maternal consideration. In this respect she is not very 
different from most mothers of my acquaintance. 

When the boys are at school it is lonely for old Rover, 
and he wanders into the kitchen where mother is wash- 





ing the clothes. She knows how he feels. She speaks an 
understanding word to him, and the loneliness is much 
easier to bear. She knows his happy anticipation as the 
day wears on, and the gladness in his heart at the sound 
of the returning school-bus far down the road. On Satur- 
day, when he is locked indoors so that his enthusiasm 
may not interfere with the back-yard football game, she 
has a sympathetic pat on the head to comfort his wounded 
feelings. Mother herself knows all too well the frequent 
thoughtless neglect of those she loves best. 

And as she has solaced his woes, she sometimes quietly 
grants him a share in her joys—even in the deepest joy 
that she knows. When she sits with the baby on her lap, 
he may come and rest his head beside it for a little while 
and submit to the ecstatic intimacy of having his ear 
pulled by tiny hands. She smiles on his homely adoration. 

Neither the boys nor the baby have ever suffered in 
the least through these thoughtful kindnesses to Rover. 
Maternal tenderness is not such a meager possession 
that it must be doled out carefully to the proper re- 
cipients for fear of exhausting the supply. Whether it is 
properly reverent to ascribe the same sort of prodigal 
heart to the Mother of God I will leave to the little round 
German Franciscan whom I once encountered at Lourdes. 
Each day he brought to the grotto a fellow monk who 
was blind. Tenderly he would lift the fountain water 
to his friend’s poor sightless eyes. And, when he had 
done, he would look furtively around to make sure that 
no one should discover his small vanity as he touched 
a few drops to his own shining bald head. 

Good Brother Otto! To him the Blessed Mother was a 
mother indeed—like the lovely mother of his own long- 
ago, who could sit by a fevered sick-bed, or make ginger- 
bread in the form of little men, or spare a word of com- 
fort to a lonely little dog. I’m sure he believed that this 
same sort of Mother would have indulged a gentle family 
donkey in the harmless pleasure of hovering briefly over 
her Baby, and perhaps even patted its honest velvet 
nose to let it know she appreciated that humble, solitary 
tenderness in a wide world of unfriendly indifference. 

To those squeamishly sensitive souls of our white- 
tile and brass-plumbing 
era, who associate Saint 
Peter with stained glass 
rather than with the smell 
of fish, I might offer the 
small comfort that the 
donkey’s temperament is 
nearer to the dog’s than 
to the horse’s, and that 
its cleanliness is enhanced 
by a sense of modesty 
quite unique among ani- 
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mals. But Mary would not have required such justifica- 
tion before the founder of her house and family, the 
same King David whom Nathan touched with his parable 
of the poor man’s “little ewe lamb... which had grown 
up in his house together with his children, eating of his 
bread, and drinking of his cup, and sleeping in his bosom.” 

Here my critics may object that their fundamental 
complaint is not with my subject matter, but rather with 
my light and superficial approach to the majestic mystery 
of Bethlehem. Again I dissent. I scowl as darkly as 
anyone on the goggle-eyed Scotty dogs and similar in- 
anities which degrade our Christmas cards. But I frown 
with equal concern on the newer approved trend toward 
stiff concoctions of formal symbolism, which seem aimed 
toward the ultimate end where the Christmas Crib will 
be represented by a prefabricated quonset garage, its 
straw geometrized into linoleum, the Infant only a squat 
white cross, and the flanking ass and ox replaced by an 
air-line ticket and a quart of homogenized milk. It seems 
a pity that the weight of erudition should bear down so 
heavily on the corners of the mouth. 

A Christmas card is a greeting, and a greeting scarcely 
demands an attendant learned dissertation. In pre- 
Bolshevik days, on Easter morning the Orthodox Russian 
saluted every fellow Christian with “Christ is risen!” 
“He has, indeed!” was the reply, and they thereupon 
kissed one another. If this is a bit effusive for our Amer- 
ican tastes, it nevertheless shows all the essentials of a 
holiday greeting. We mention the event commemorated 
and we share our joy therein. Happy Easter! Merry 
Christmas! 

In a Christmas card, the veriest Nativity detail—a 
stylized shepherd, a shining star, or a grouping of 
camels—will intelligently convey the message that “Christ 
is born!” But, of itself, it will not express our joy. How 
we ordinarily accomplish this is, I think, quite simple 
and understandable. 

When an earthly baby is born, we are intensely aware 
of its serious connotations and responsibilities. We en- 
gage the most capable medical care, we turn our budget 
inside out, and our entire attitude toward life takes on a 
different meaning. But the warmth in our hearts boils 
over, and its overflow vaporizes into a sort of frivolous 
steam, entirely superficial but entirely healthy and nor- 
mal. We enthrone our darling in a nest of silken ruffles, 
of mildest linens and softest wools. We adorn him with 
satin bows and edgings of lace, which serve not the 
slightest purpose in the world other than to reflect our 
delight in his arrival. And because our delight is too 
great to hold, we invite all the family and friends to share 
our frivolity with us. 

And so with the arrival of our Baby of Bethlehem. 
Deep in the meditation of our hearts we ponder on the 
grace of His coming, and reassess our responsibilities 
commensurate with such heavenly favor. But, as with 
our worldly baby, it is properly a joyful responsibility, 
and we feel as well the urge to express that joy. If our 
tastes were those of Eastern Catholics, we should have 
no compunction over filling His manger with satins and 
silks and even a golden crown. 
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But our literal Western minds restrict us instead to the 
most charming elements that a stable could be expecta 
to yield, and from these we weave for His lowly cradk 
the ruffles of poverty. We enshrine Him first of all jp 
His own littleness. We guard Him around with the sweg 
cleanness of fresh straw. We cover Him with the wam 
glow of yellow lamplight. We adorn His crib with curly 
lambs and earthy angels with the voices of children, 
We bring the gentle donkey to hover over Him anj 
silently echo our delight in the New-Born. And through 
color lithography and the U. S. Mail we strive to make 
our every friend a guest at our Birthday party. This js 
a Christmas card, if not a devotional triptych. 

One last word on the matter. To mere casual acquain- 
tances, who could scarcely be expected to share his de. 
light in his son, Papa hands out cigars. Though he 
would not invite them to the house, he wants them to 
rejoice with him anyhow. Similarly, I have known in. 
telligent, successful people who hadn’t the faintest idea 
what Christmas commemorated. To these poor benighted 
souls I can see no objection to sending the greeting-card 
counterpart of Papa’s cigar—perhaps the loveliness of a 
tree in its covering of new snow, or merely the charm 
of beautiful lettering. 

If the effect is sufficiently pleasurable and is repeated 
often enough, there is the bare chance that the recipient 
may one day begin to wonder what prodigy can possibly 
have given rise to all this perennial effusion of beauty. 
And if he wonders long enough he may even ask at last 
if we will let him look at the Baby. 


Once on a time 


It happened lang syne in Galilee 

When Herod reigned over high Jewry. 

The world was at peace but the wind blew sharp 
On poor folk climbing Jerusalem scarp. 


Heavy the womb of the Cinder Maid, 
And heavy the doom upon her laid: 
To marry her Lord; 
And carry her Lord; 
(And bury her Lord one day.) 
With only Joseph to watch and ward 
’Gainst perils of the night and things untoward. 
And she but a lass, but a village may, 
With donkey grey for her gay palfrey, 
And her hour at hand by the break of day! 


But this time the charm reads widdershins. 
It’s midnight bright, and the ball begins. 
There are kings at the ball 
And angels tall 
Like footmen fleet at her feet to fall, 
To fetch and bear at her beck and call, 
And hold up the Magians’ purple pall. 
And she now a Queen, an Empress fair, 
With slippers of glass and a crown for her hair, 
And Seraphim swordsmen attending there 
Their Lord, their Lady, so young, so fair! 
Cuares A. BRADY 
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Story of a stewardship 





LETTER FROM GROSVENOR 
SQUARE 








By John Gilbert Winant. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 279p. $3 
The story of the stewardship of the 
late ex-Ambassador to London is a 
simple, brief and forceful account of 
a diplomatic mission from February, 
1941 to Pearl Harbor. Much of the 
matter relating to those tense days dur- 
ing the Battle for Britain has been 
already effectively told, but the sim- 
plicity of this highly informed, well- 
written book, will enjoy a certain 
superiority, especially in the descrip- 
tions of the Home Front, of the effects 
of the air-raids, of the differences 
between the English and American 
governments and, above all, of the 
courage of the people and their leaders. 
The diplomatic issues of this mission 
disclose little new matter for students 
of foreign affairs. Instead Winant, the 
ubiquitous witness, endeavors with a 
gentle bias to give a fair evaluation and 
sincere portrayal of the British chief- 
tains, the numerous little people and 
the crucial events of those momentous 
days. There is the compelling story, 
for example, of the polite but firm 
deadlock between Myron Taylor, giv- 
ing the Vatican’s viewpoint, and Win- 
ston Churchill during the negotiations 
on the question of bombing Rome. 
There is no comparison between the 
value of this book and the voluminous 
reports of World War I diplomacy, 
such as those of Walter Hines Page 
and Colonel House; but on one count 
Winant’s story should awaken some 
consideration, and that is the character 
of the arduous and manifold duties 
allotted to Ambassadors, which he only 
inadvertently describes in bringing out 
his story. But an exhaustive and 
oficial diplomatic record was not the 
purpose of the author. On the con- 
trary, here was an intentionally human- 
interest story of a patient and some- 
times painful stewardship. He wrote 
this letter because of the “urgency of 
those days” and because of “the nar- 
Tow margin of survival . . . when 
Destiny was to turn the hourglass 
when only a few grains were left” 
during the early crises of World War 
I. Moreover, he felt, people were 
forgetting too easily America’s great 


debt to England. And a still deeper 
purpose was “the growing disillusion- 
ment of today,” which apparently he 
had hoped to aid in dispelling by this 
reaffirmation of faith in Anglo-Amer- 
ican solidarity. 

Whatever the merits of these objec- 
tives, the idealism of the writer wins 
the reader’s sympathy. A warm and 
convincing demonstration of faith, 
friendship and admiration is revealed 
toward Roosevelt, Churchill, Eden, 
Bevin and many others. Indeed, 
Winant’s own unobtrusive and modest 
self-portrait, as a man of character, 
understanding and generosity, meeting 
all the statesmen, military chiefs, par- 
ticipating in their councils, shown 
everything, even war plans and secrets, 
is particularly impressive, if not for 
itself, then to show how far we have 
come since the storm over the mission 
of the Anglophile, Walter Hines Page! 
Yet it is clear now, with the aid of 
hindsight history, that Winant’s ideal- 
istic humaritarianism not only misled 
him in estimating the crucial character 
of both men and events, but also 
explains in part the subsequent inept 
leadership and lack of foresight to 
which these same leaders fell victim 
in the weird diplomacy of Teheran and 
Yalta. 





Winant also endeavors at some length 
to reconcile democratic total war 
with individual liberty, the govern- 
ment of experts and the free state. 
Much of the book deals with the ap- 
palling story of (stolidly accepted) 
government controls. The bitter irony 
of all this is that the system of con- 
trols created by the exigencies of total 
war tenaciously continues with increas- 
ing force and vigor. A political faith 
alone cannot be the solution to the 
crushing burdens of governmental 
regimentation. The heroism of the 
British under the red tape of govern- 
ment controls and the necessity of 
self-sacrifice in the war effort deeply 
affected the wartime American Am- 
bassador. 

No hint will be found in this letter 
of the despair and disillusionment re- 
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ported as contributing to the author’s 
suicide. Because of this tragic end, 
the moral power of the message of 
faith he left behind contains an 
anomalous implication, inevitably color- 
ing one’s judgment in sharing the 
impressive faith of these pages. In 
these days of diplomatic betrayals, in- 
ternational anarchy, bewildered and 
helpless statesmanship, not much 
solace is to be found in men of good 
will who neglect the truth that men are 
not the measure of all things. 
MattHew M. McMauon 


When fur built the West 





ACROSS THE WIDE MISSOURI 





By Bernard DeVoto. 
flin. 483p. $10 


Houghton Mif- 


This brilliant combination of careful 
research and fascinating composition 
is a study of the transformation of the 
Far West in the years between 1832 
and 1836. These four years might 
seem to be an insignificant interval in 
American history, and the setting 
might appear to be remote and unim- 
portant. However, in DeVoto’s skillful 
handling of the episode, persons and 
events are blended into a dramatic 
account that makes them of foremost 
importance in the national develop- 
ment. 

The central theme of the book is the 
story of the Rocky Mountain fur trade, 
and the principal action takes place 
amid turbulent surroundings in the 
region of the present Wyoming-Idaho 
boundary line. This is the struggle of 
individuals and organizations in the 
dangerous and highly competitive 
business of trapping and trading the 
prized beaver. DeVoto relates in detail 
the rivalries, bankruptcies and mergers 
of the various participants. 

It is not these business particulars 
that make the book come to life, but 
rather the author’s interest in human 
beings. Here are vividly realistic 
accounts of the mountain men, those 
who did the work of the fur trade, but 
who profited least. Reckless, indepen- 
dent, brave, and often bacchanal, they 
typified the frontier spirit in the 
United States. Kit Carson’s name is a 
familiar one, even if those of his peers 
—Joe Meek, Tom Fitzpatrick and Jim 
Bridger—are not. Here one gets to 
know them all with a close intimacy: 
how they lived, what they wore and, 
almost, what they were doing day-by- 
day during these years in the moun- 
tains. 
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THE 
URSULINES 


By MARGUERITE ARON 


Translated by 
MOTHER ANGELA GRIFFIN, O.S.U. 


The story of the four-hundred- 
year-old Ursuline Order, a bird’s 
eye view of its history, tra- 
ditions, aim, and way of life. 
Particularly, it is an adventure 
in spirit, a portrayal of the 
essence of a long tradition, as 
seen in its religious activities, 
missionary endeavors, and sys- 
tem of education. Its adapta- 
bility and expansion are pre- 
sented against its saintly origins, 
its trials during the French 
Revolution, its journey to the 
New World with Marie of the 
Incarnation, and its present 
power and greatness. 


$3.00 at your bookstore 
THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN 


COMPANY, INC. 
‘aa Broadway, New York 7, N. ri 





a mre. 
JUST PUBLISHED 





The 
Works of Francis Thompson 


Three volumes in one 


In preparing this edition, Francis 
Thompson’s Literary Executor has 
been governed by the Poet’s express 
instructions or guided by a knowl- 
edge of his feelings and preferences 
acquired during an unbroken inti- 
macy of nineteen years. This, there- 
fore, is the definitive edition of 
Thompson’s work. $4.75 


ESSAYS 
by Alice Meynell 


“Mrs. Meynell’s papers are little 
sermons, ideal sermons. Let no one 
uninstructed by them take fright at 
the title; they are not preachments. 
They leave a sense of stilled singing 
in the mind they fill. The writing 
is limpid m its depths.”—George 
Meredith. $3.00 





At your bockstore or from 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Catholic Publishers and Booksellers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











This book comes close to being as 
much a study of the Indians of the 
Northwest as it is of the fur trade. 
Actually, it is impossible to separate 
the developments of the period from 
the Indians, since the belligerent tribes 
were a source of constant danger while 
the friendly ones contributed to the 
information and conduct of the trade 
and even to the comforts of mountain 
living. DeVoto discusses their part in 
the action with a knowing grasp of 
ethnological materials. 

Another group of colorful personali- 
ties appearing throughout the work 
are those who directed much of the 
action: such varied figures as Captain 
Thomas D. Stewart, Scottish laird and 
Waterloo veteran; Nathaniel J. Wyeth, 
Massachusetts ice-dealer; Prince Maxi- 
millian of Wied-Neuwied and Captain 
Eulalie de Bonneville, Seventh Infan- 
try, U. S. A. DeVoto traces their ac- 
tivities from coast to coast. 

The great breadth of DeVoto’s inter- 
est is shown in other passages, describ- 
ing the tedious journey westward from 
St. Louis, the exciting buffalo hunts 
and the devastating smallpox epidemic 
of 1837. But always he returns to the 
center of attention in the mountains. 

Forces of dissolution, however, were 
at work on the fur business. DeVoto 
weaves into his story the influences 
changing the region until the old pat- 
tern is on the way to being replaced 
by a new one. The initial stage of 
frontier life was doomed, just as earlier 
ones had been, back across the entire 
continent. The end of that stage is 
marked by the appearance of Narcissa 
Prentiss Whitman. The first white 
woman in the mountains meant the 
beginning of settled, permanent com- 
munities, and the Old West was sup- 
planted by a New West. Manifest 
destiny had again triumphed, although 
DeVoto makes clear the fact that the 
triumph was made possible only by 
utilizing the experiences of the moun- 
tain men. 

In addition to DeVoto’s verbal pic- 
tures there are eighty-one contem- 
porary illustrations, of which nineteen 
are in full color. Included in the cel- 
lection are sixty-eight scenes repro- 
duced from the sketchbook of Albert 
Jacob Miller. Miller was a young 
Baltimore artist who accompanied 
Stewart on an expedition in 1837 and 
who made the first pictorial represen- 
tations of the heart of the Rockies. 
They provide a valuable historical 
record and enhance DeVoto’s already 
illuminating presentation. 

Wituram G. Tyrreii 
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Boswell nearly equalled 





THE HOODED HAWK 





By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Longmay, 
Green. 312p. $4 


This study of James Boswell continue 
the high standard established by 4; 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis in his earlie, 
literary biographies. Frangois Villp, 
and Ronsard. There is the same sounj 
scholarship, the same openness of minj 
and heart, the same unfaltering gray 
of milieu, the same flashing style. Ty 
read such a volume is a rarely pleasy. 
able experience. 

This interpretation of the Boswell 
legend draws heavily upon the monv. 
mental Private Papers of James Bos. 
well, published by Lieut. Colonel R. 
H. Isham in 1932, and, of course, upon 
Boswell’s own Johnson and Journal oj 
a Tour to the Hebrides. But in addition 
there is evident on almost every page 
a wealth of detailed information drawn 
from . . . “Hogarth, Fielding, Smollett, 
Lady Mary Coke, Horace Walpole, 
Hervey’s Memoirs, Lives of the Most 
Remarkable Criminals, etc., the New- 
gate Calendar, J. T. Smith’s Life of 
Joseph Nollekens, R. A., contemporary 
files of The Gentleman’s Magazine and 
The London Chronicle, the archives of 
Drury Lane, and a dozen other obvious 
sources.” 

There can be no higher praise of a 
biographer than to suggest that he 
writes in the spirit of Boswell himself. 
Such praise is merited by Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis. There is the same fidelity 
in the introduction of shadow and light. 
The vain, the bibulous, the garrulous, 
the lecherous in Boswell is amply set 
forth; but so, too, is the warm, the 
tender, the charitable. 

The eighteenth century has had its 
traducers and, indeed, as centuries go, 
the reviewer must confess it is not one 
of his favorite periods. Perhaps the 
greatest service that The Hooded Hawk 
can perform for the reader is to re 
mind him forcefully of the impossibility 
of neatly compressing an era within 
a tag-line. The eighteenth was the cen- 
tury of Deism, of the Enlightenment, 
of Hume; but it was also the century 
of Samuel Johnson, that anima naturali- 
ter Catholica (the phrase is Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis’); it was the era of the 
ridiculous sophistication of The Rape 
of the Lock, but it was also the age 
of the rich, if rowdy humanity of Gin 
Alley and Tom Jones. Outside the 
pages of Boswell there is no suret 
entrée to the epoch than that afforded 
by this volume. 
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ONE OF OUR NEW NOVELS* 


THE DRY WOOD 


by 


Caryll Houselander 


What is a Catholic novel? Only one answer makes 
sense. Catholic means universal. Therefore a Catholic 
novel is one whose scene is the universe—not that bit 
of it which lies immediately under our nose, which we 
see in the daylight and trip over in the dark, but the 
whole of it, with all its parts and all its inhabitants. 
The secular novelist sees what is visible. The Catholic 
novelist sees what is. He may or may not bring God 
and the angels as characters into his story, but they 
are always present in his own mind as factors in his 
story (just as a painter cannot paint the wind and 
cannot paint the air but would produce a poor land- 
scape without them). That is not to say that the 
Catholic is the better novelist. He may lack genius or 
art or even ordinary talent, so that he merely messes 
about on his universal stage while the secular novelist 
works magic with the little bit of universe which is all 
he has. But one és living in the whole of reality and 
the other is ignoring the major part of it. 

Most of this we said years ago in talking of Gertrud 
von Le Fort’s novel, Pope From the Ghetto. It comes 
very much to mind as we think of Caryll House- 
lander’s first novel The Dry Wood. In a sense that 
poor Wendell Willkie never dreamed, though he knows 
it now, she lives in One World—this world and the 
next interlocked and all one—lives in it as a matter of 
course, without effort, almost without conscious adver- 
tence, so completely is she acclimated to it. 

There are even Catholics who find this unpleasing, 
almost shocking. “Why drag religion into it?” they 
ask with thin querulousness. To which her answer 
would be, one imagines, “Why drag religion out of 
it?” The spiritual elements are there. She didn’t put 
them there. To know that, and then act as if you 
didn’t, is a sort of elaborate make-believe, unworthy 
of adults. It is the most comical sort of prudery: to 
treat any elements of reality as improper and therefore 
act as if it were not there, is comic. So to treat God, 
angels, heaven, hell is infantile. We should be our age. 

The only question really is one of competence. Can 
the Catholic novelist handle such a stage? Bloy and 
Mauriac could. Can Caryll Houselander? You must 
judge. But with those three names thus thrown to- 
gether, the mind is struck by three contrasting atti- 
tudes of novelists to characters. Bloy loves some of his 
characters and hates others—hates them with a juicy 
savagery; if Mauriac loves or hates his people, he does 
not show it; Caryll Houselander loves all hers. Nor is 
this mawkishness. There is not an atom of human 
wickedness that Bloy saw that she doesn’t see. There is 
not an atom of human absurdity that Bruce Marshall 
sees that she doesn’t see. She sees as many vipers and 
as tangled as Mauriac. . . . These are big names, you 
remark mildly, to compare a first novelist with. True. 


You must judge for yourselves. 
by F. J. Sheed 


reprinted from Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET 
(Did you get your copy?) 


*The others are Leon Bloy's THE WOMAN WHO WAS POOR (see our page in the current Commonweal), VIPERS" 





“The Dry Wood,” by Caryll House- 
lander, is written with striking beauty 
and skill, with a subtle, sensitive ability 
to translate the emotions of religion in 
terms of individual lives. Simply, the 
story concerns the death of a priest in the 
poor East End dock district of London 
and the consequences of his death not 
only on his parish but on those in the 
church. The people wish to make him a 
saint and decide that the miracle that will 
bring this about is the healing of a neigh- 
bor’s dying child. No one is left untouched 
by the pulling tide of emotion that 
engulfs this poor community. How 
unbeliever and believer, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, are affected by this event 
is told with sharp insight and understand- 
ing. In a book of religious poetry called 
“The Flowering Three,” Miss House- 
lander has already shown her compassion 
for the poor and underprivileged. In this 
novel she has a realistic yet tender ap- 
proach, and as additional assets a saving 
sense of humor and the ability to prick 
the frailties of human beings.” 

—The New York Times Book Review. 


“There are scenes of tremendous power 
in this anomalous book, pages that sweep 
the reader to the depths, then to the 
heights of life, chapters almost unbearable 
in their intensity and almost inexhaustible 
in their riches. It is seldom that one en- 
counters a work which, facing the grim- 
mest that there is in life, shows the 
splendor that is shining in even the 
murkjest and most fetid places, thanks to 
the Incarnation..” 

—John S. Kennedy in The Sign 


$3.00 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 3 


TANGLE by Francois Mauriac and FISHERS OF MEN by Maxence van der Meersch. Each $3.00. 
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Mr. Wyndham Lewis belongs to that 
school of authors virtually extinct in 
the United States and becoming rare 
in England, for whom writing is an art, 
not a job of carpentry. If space per- 
mitted it would be pleasant to prove 
by random quotation that the last of 
the phrase-makers is not dead. Since 
that is impossible, one final observa- 
tion. I have linked The Hooded Hawk 
with Frangois Villon and Ronsard. Let 
me qualify that judgment. It has the 
same full-bodied flavor, but perhaps 
not quite the same zest nor the same 
ease. And the reason, I think, is clear. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis is one in spirit 
with The Wild Kinght and Peter Wan- 
derwide, and like them his spiritual 
home is the Middle Ages. Villon, with 
all his rankness and all his sweetness, 
is of the Middle Ages. The externals 
of Ronsard’s art are of the Renaissance 
but the man himself is a medievalist. 
It is more difficult to make this kind 
of association with Boswell. Yet there 
was a childish piety, even innocence, 
in the man that neither the influence 
of the sinister Wilkes nor his own 
weaker nature could becloud. Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis appreciates this side 
of Boswell, and because he does he 
can handle the difficult phases of the 
Boswell career (including the Catholic 
episode) with a charity that is at the 
same time justice. 

Nevertheless, the world of Boswell 
is far removed from the world of Villon 
and Ronsard, and the reader may per- 
haps be pardoned if he senses, here and 
there in these pages, a hint of effort, 
a token of strain. 

MicHAEL F. MoLoney 





WHILE THE ANGELS SING 





By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Macmillan. 
178p. $2.50 


I have always felt sorry for the self- 
deceived people who say, as if they were 
uttering an original and profound 
truth, that “Christmas is for children.” 
On the contrary, Christmas is for 
everybody. Perhaps it would be truer 
to say that Christmas is for everybody 
who has preserved the childlike quali- 
ties that Christ says will be required 
to gain entrance to Heaven. People 
who think that Christmas is for chil- 
dren have lost the true meaning of the 
feast. They have lost it in the confusion 
of externals that has come with the 
commercialization of the day. They 
have lost sight of the central truth that 
the first Christmas Gift was Love, 
offered to redeem sinful men. In a 


certain sense, then, Christmas is least 
of all for children, since they are the 
least sinful of all God’s creatures. 
While the Angels Sing tells you all 
that in a charming, simple story of an 
American family’s preparations for 
Christmas. It is seen through the eyes 
of the grandmother, Selena Monroe, 
perhaps because the grandmother in a 
family may be the most childlike of all. 
Christmas at her daughter’s home is 
an exciting and beautiful event, made 
so through Julie’s unstinting generosity 
—not generosity of purse, but gen- 
erosity of soul. For the children the 
season means chiefly a time for great 
secrets and gifts and the church party 
with poems and songs about the Baby 
Jesus, and a special visit from Santa 
Claus. For the grown-ups—that is, for 
Grandma Monroe, Julie and her hus- 
band, Horace, and the neighbors—it 
means an exchange of love, an exercise 
of charity, a chance to repay evil with 
kindness. In other words, Christmas is 
for everybody at the Thompson’s, be- 
cause “Love was in the air.” While 
the Angels Sing is a Christmas carol 
in prose. FortTuNATA CALIRI 





THE SEALED VERDICT 





By Lionel Shapiro.. Doubleday. 278p. 
$2.75 


Now that the headline-hunting stage 
of the war-criminal trials is past, a 
perturbed novelist has his say about 
hatred, hysteria and the necessity of 
tempering justice with compassion. Mr. 
Shapiro’s pivotal character, an Ameri- 
can Army prosecutor in occupied Ger- 
many, is explicitly anti-nazi, but he 
harbors serious doubts about the con- 
queror’s purity of motives and methods. 
He is not convinced that humanity’s 
problems have been solved by salutary 
hangings; Germans are humbled be- 
fore their miserable circumstances, not 
before their consciences. Major Lashley 
declares for personal integrity before 
instinctive patriotism, and fears that 
France, and even America, are travel- 
ing the glory road of nazism. The 
major’s premise for this startling con- 
clusion is his perception of widespread 
anti-Semitism. 

Only a reactionary reader nowadays, 
it would seem, could demand that a 
novel have more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with a narrative, or that 
characters be drawn according to 
human nature rather than the author’s 
notions. Here the thesis is all, and two 
episodes, one merely antiphonal, are 
stretched over six days, as Lashley, 
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JAG officer in Reschweiler, wrestles 
with his scruples. He has convicted the 
infamous Steigmann on evidence sup. 
plied by a Czech who shows increasing 
signs of paranoia, and he has met the 
enigmatic Themis, a Frenchwoman who 
was a willing witness for the nazi, 

In probing Themis’ motive, he falls 
in love and risks official disgrace to 
protect her from punishment as a col. 
laborationist. That Steigmann is guilty, 
as he himself later boasts, of intoler. 
able crimes becomes of secondary in. 
portance to the revelation that Themis, 
the butcher’s mistress, is really a rare 
specimen of honor and humanity. Ip. 
terpolated is the case of the German 
girl who has killed the GI father of 
her unborn child. Only death saves her 
from military justice, and Lashley can. 
not find it in his heart to share the 
bitterness against her which boils in 
the soldier’s parents. 

The backdrop of occupied Germany 
lends force to Mr. Shapiro’s strictures 
against war and reflex vengeance. In 
the author’s description, the distinction 
between the victors and the vanquished 
narrows down, in some aspects, to the 
thinness of an American cigarette or 
chocolate-bar. In elaborating, however, 


on the moral laxity of our troops, Mr. ° 


Shapiro fails sharply on one point in 
his program of personal integrity; such 
personal sins are not censured, they are 
assumed and even dragged in for lurid 
local color. In this respect, even Major 
Lashley is a knight in soiled armor. 
The total impression of the work is 
that Mr. Shapiro has unfortunately 
aimed his righteous fire at a legitimate 
but limited target, the hatred of a par- 
ticular race, as though it were the 
whole problem of evil, and the safety 
of innocent bystanders is not guaran- 
teed. Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 





BOCCACCIO 





By Francis MacManus. Sheed & Ward. 
306p. $3.50. 


In this contribution to the “Great 
Writers of the World” series, Mr. 
MacManus has woven a_ gorgeous 
tapestry of biography and criticism, 
bright with color and clear in design. 
The design is simple, being based on 
the “seasons” of Boccaccio’s life. The 
“early spring” of the little-known years 
as a boy in Florence and of the lascivi- 
ous ardors in Naples is followed by the 
“high spring” that began with his love 
for “Fiammetta” and brought forth the 
Filocolo, the Filostrato and the Teseide. 

The “summer” was spent mainly in 
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1. JUST PUBLISHED 


HEAR YE HIM 


BY WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 


These reflections on the Gospels for Sundays 
and some of the feasts are written with rare 
understanding of man and Doctrine. Whenever 
and wherever he opens this book, the meditative 
reader will find new clarity, new devotion. 








3. KNOW YOUR 
KING 


By Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 


Eighty-seven discourses on the life and 
example of Christ, following the plan of 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. A 
gift for anyone who realizes that man can 
fulfill his real destiny only by following 
the pattern of Christ. $2.00 








Great truths and principles in simple, graphic words 
provide inspiration, sometimes with startling suddenness, 
for living out in daily life, the spirit of the Mass. A 
book especially for a priest, but excellent for the lay- 
man’s spiritual reading. $2.75 











3. MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN 


CHURCH HISTORY 
by Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


A sound and stimulating general survey of the history 
of Christianity in the United States from colonial days 
to the present. Eleven highly interpretive chapters on 
the Catholic Church, the unchurched and the numerous 
Protestant groups. An outline of rare scholarship. $2.50 














The famous classic, now in its ninth printing. This is 
the translation as written, not by Thomas a Kempis, but 
by Gerard Groote. The pocket-sized format is in easily 
readable type. 





2. REPRINT READY 


He Cometh 


BY WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 


Devotional reflections on the magnificent liturgy 
of the Church. A composite of sacred poetry, 
ascetics, scriptural science history, breviary 
commentary, liturgy of the Mass, Mariology, 
and the theology of the Redemption. Reprinted 
by demand. 








atm $7. COMPLETE 
NEWMAN LIBRARY 


For thoughtful reading, private study or 
classwork, five volumes of the works of 
Cardinal Newman, edited by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 


a. PRESENT POSITION OF CATHOLICS 


. d. KINDLY LIGHT 
e. HEART TO HEART 


e 
onic : b. THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 
mM ols ¢. FAVORITE NEWMAN SERMONS 


Individual books: $2.00 each copy 





y Complete Library (all five volumes): $9.00 














oe 
America Press 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the books as listed by number with a gift 
card bearing my name to the following: 


I enclose $.......... or ( Bill me 

IVR RG oso ors cos sciaie siete cin meets eee ores 
JUTE. cen gee eat nen 2 Gaeta R cre irises: 
LO] Gee) ASS YY <a eee eee ee 
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Looking for 
Christmas gifts? 
Try measuring your family 

and friends for 


AMERICA 


You'll find it fits their 
likes and needs. 


RATE: $6 a year 


For your convenience, use the 
coupon on the inside front cover 
of this issue. 











EYE EXAMINATIONS - Tosee Registered 
Scrvien, waive you vommination and eévion 
GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
Eatabliched 1982 


Leule Merekling and Stel, Optometrists 
@1X EAST STH STREET, NEW YORK, &. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 84th Strest Entrance) 
Telephone: CA 85-6744 








Recommended 
Catholic Books 


THE COBBLE STONES 

OF GALILEE 

by W. Leo Murphy 

“Brief and pointed meditations on 


Christ’s infancy and boyhood. Capt- 
vating narrative style.”—The at 


GOOD STORIES 
by H. J. Heagney 
Christian legends, true stories, and 


original tales for young folks — 82 in 
all. $2.50 


CO-OPERATION 

A Christian Mode of Industry 

by Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 
Authoritative survey by director of 
Rural Life Bureau and Family Life Sec- 


tion, NCWC. “Recommended as text- 
book.” —Sign. $2.00 


THE NEW SONG 
by Msgr. Hugh F. Blunt 


“A stimulating study of the meaning 
and practical application of the Beati- 
tudes.’’—A merica. $1.50 


at bookstores, or directly from 


SALVATORIAN FATHERS 
Publishing Department 
BOX A 
ST. NAZIANZ WISCONSIN 
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Florence, and during it Boccaccio wrote 
L’ Ameto—that very, very faint echo of 
Dante’s Vita Nuova—the four thousand 
lines in terza rima that make up the 
Amorose visione, and which shew that 
somewhere in Boccaccio’s seul was a 
longing to love some at least of the 
ideals that Dante loved; the Fiammetta, 
“the first psychological novel in a 
modern European language”; and the 
Ninfale Fiesolano (which Mr. Mac- 
Manus puts after the Fiammetta with- 
out bothering to debate with the 
scholars—“God bless the good fellows 
and preserve them!—the doubts they 
have had about the dating of this 
work.” ) 

The “autumn” (both of Boccaccio’s 
life and of the Middle Ages) followed 
the Black Death in 1349, and in this 
period we have his one real masterpiece, 
the Decameron, the “volcanic” Corbac- 
cio, “the most intense of Boccaccio’s 
prose works in style and the most out- 
rageous in matter,” the De genealogia 
deorum gentilium, “pet brain-child of a 
life time,” and, along with lesser things, 
“The Treatise in Praise of Dante,” the 
Vita di Dante. 

Then, finally, came the “winter,” 
when the “reaping was complete, the 
singing birds gone, the barns and store- 
rooms filled, and the door would now be 
shut against the cold.” Except for the 
noble story of the old man lecturing on 
the Divina Commedia in the Badia of 
Florence in the year 1373, this period is 
filled with seemingly meaningless jour- 
neyings, disillusion, sickness, decrepi- 
tude and despair, illumined only by 
the light of Christian faith and solaced 
chiefly by a sense of repentance for his 
sins. 

These sins are very much in evidence 
in Mr. MacManus’ narrative, and give 
it color. They are treated with a com- 
pleteness and complacency that may 

trouble tender consciences and may 
worry a moral theologian. It is at least 
curious that, while the peccadillo of 
pedantry is more than once lashed by 
Mr. MacManus’ scorn, lust is handled 
lightly and as a matter for merry 
laughter. 

The scorn for the scholars would 
have come with more grace if the book 
were not teeming with unscholarly 
blunders. Just take one boner. Boccac- 
cio in his Vita di Dante describes the 
poet’s well-known protruding under-lip 
by saying, del labbro di sotto era quel 
di sopra avanzato. It is a typical ex- 
ample of Boccaccio’s habit of tortuous 
inversion, and might easily fool a be- 
ginner in Italian who had never seen a 
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bust of Dante. Mr. MacManus falls inty 
the trap. He makes (or borrows) the 
amazing translation, “the upper lip pro. 
truding beyond the lower”! Such things 
make his condescension for the pedants 
look more than a little ridiculous, 
Geratp G. Watsz 


From the Editor’s shelves 


Paris Heratp, by Al Laney (Apple. 
ton. $3), is a whimsical account of the 
famous newspaper. Reviewer David 
Host calls it “an unpretentious, vivid 
and thoroughly entertaining record , , . 
written in a spirit of light-hearted, up. 
malicious irresponsibility mixed with g 
strong strain of sentimentality.” The 
trouble is, however, that the sentiment 
seems Calculated to justify the irrespon. 
sibility. 


Country Lire 1n AMERICA, by Edward 
Townsend Booth (Knopf. $2.75), has 
as its thesis that the greatness of true 
Americanism lies in its rural roots, 
which have been watered by classical 
education. Mr. Booth examines the 
lives of ten U.S. Presidents to find these 
elements, and William H. Shriver, Jr. 
thinks he has “presented a case for the 
good life that should be read and re- 
read by the city dweller who is consid- 
ered, by himself if by no one else, to 
be so much ‘better off.’ ” 


Rosganna McCoy, by Alberta Hannum 
(Holt. $2.75), offers proof, in the judg- 
ment of Mary Stack MeNiff, “that a 
tale of passion and violence can be told 
with dignity and restraint.” Its theme 
is the famous McCoy-Hatfield feud and 
the love and tragedy that come to the 
two members of the hostile families 
whose “love story emerges from the 
boy-meets-girl routine to take its place 
in an ancient and beautiful tradition.” 
In the welter of sensational and pinch- 
beck current historical novels, this is 
a welcome exception. 


Jenny Vituiers, by J. B. Priestley 
(Harper. $2.50), finds the author over- 
writing romantically about two themes, 
the theatre and time. A jaded play- 
wright slips into another “dimension” 
and witnesses the life, loves and tragic 
death of a famous nineteenth-century 
actress. Though it may be called a 
warm-hearted job, says Thomas J. Fitz- 
morris, the “Dickensian melodramatics 
masquerade as a ‘rich, thick slice of 
life’ and Mr. Priestly apparently did 
not know whether to wear his heart on 
his sleeve or use it as a watch-fob.” 


H.C.G. 
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RAFAEL, CARDINAL MERRY DEL 

Val, brilliant diplomat, ecclesiastic and 

Papal Secretary of State, whose great- 

est glory was the secret saintliness of 

his private life, once characterized 

Christmas as “a feast of joyous abase- 

ment.” It is a packed phrase, reminding 

ys once again of God’s infinite love, 
yhich impelled Him to send His only- 
pegotten Son to save us; of the gener- 
sity and joy with which the Word of 
God “emptied Himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men” (Phil. 2:7). Likewise it indi- 
cates the sentiment we should feel in 
our own souls. Unless you become as 
little children, you cannot appreciate 
the message of Bethlehem, where God 
became a little Child. The proud, the 
cynical, the worldly, the sophisticated 
find the stable cold and not a little 
boring. But if one sincerely tries to 
reproduce in one’s heart some of the 
humility which Bethlehem so compel- 
lingly holds up to us, he will not be an 
awkward stranger in the presence of 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph. “Self-abase- 
ment,” the Cardinal continues, “is a 

wonderful source of union with God, 

provided it is sincere; and, if it be joy- 
ful and childlike, there is no discour- 
agement or despondency in it.” 

What a difference this birth in Beth- 
lehem would make in every human life. 
There was a humble town down on the 
lake shore, that night when Christ was 
born, engulfed in darkness. It had no 
claim on fame, no title to remembrance; 
it should have been erased by the sand- 
storms and swept into oblivion. Yet it is 
forever exalted, immortalized in the 
sumame of its most distinguished citi- 
zen; it will be recalled as long as men 
speak. The town was Magdala; Mary 
Magdalen came from there. Perhaps 
her mother stood that night looking 
down on her child, asleep with the 
bright halo of hair on her pillow, and 
mused about her daughter’s future. She 
might be a great lady in Israel! But 
she became a sinner and, humbling her- 
self in penitence, was exalted to saint- 
hood through the infinite mercy of 
Jesus Christ. 

There was another tiny town in Pal- 
estine that night which had no lease on 
history either. It was unimportant, in- 
consequential. Yet it will be forever 
infamous because of one of its citizens. 
The town was Kerioth: Judas Iscariot 





came from there. He was called to be 
a saint, but he exalted himself and fell 
from the eminence of self-esteem, per- 
haps into eternal perdition. Out on the 
lake that night was a young fisherman, 
brawny and tanned: how could he have 
known that he would become the first in 
the dynasty which Macaulay so rap- 
turously hailed; how could he have 
suspected that the ring of the fisherman 
would become one of the central sym- 
bols of western civilization, that Peter 
would be a name famous in time and 
eternity? 

What a difference this birth made in 
every human life. It made a difference 
in yours, too: but has it made enough 
of a difference? Look into your heart 
for the answer. 

In his Book of Miracles, St. Gregory 
of Tours has a charming story, suited 
by its simplicity to the season. There 
is a well, he says, at Bethlehem, where 
Our Lady drew water; and if the faith- 
ful gather around it, a linen cloth over 
their heads, “to such as are clean of 
heart, the same star appears that was 
seen by the Magi.” Many may look; 
but only the worthy see. 

Deep as a well is the human heart; 
and if you look into your own, with the 
cloth signifying that recollection which 
shuts out the glamour and clamor of 
the world over your head, you may see 
in the deeps the star which only the 
worthy behold, the star that leads to 
Jesus and Mary. 

Wituiam A. Donacuy, S.J. 


ANiverlane 








TRIAL BY FIRE. Beginning with 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and continuing through Edward 
Sheldon’s The Nigger and Thomas 
Dixon’s The Clansman—which David 
Wark Griffith converted into the first 
super-colossal motion picture, Birth of 
a Nation—down to the recent Broad- 
way hit, Deep Are the Roots, and 
Lillian Smith’s magnificent failure, 
Strange Fruit, a continuous trickle of 
plays based on our indigenous inter- 
racial problem has appeared on the 
American stage. Altogether, they con- 
stitute a considerable body of dramatic 
literature. I can name at least a baker’s 
dozen of plays based on interracial fric- 
tion, and there must be twice as many 
that I have forgotten or never heard of. 
Among those I remember, Trial by 
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Why stir from the house? A pen- 
stroke or two and this year your 
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Christmas shopping can be a 
nuisance. Save yourself time and 
worry. We'll watch the details for 
you. 

Give a gift subscription to IN- 
FORMATION. Here is a Christmas 
gift your friends will unwrap grate- 
fully every month of the New Year. 
You won't have to wrap it once. 


Where else can you get such value 
so reasonably? Just send us your list. 
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get the Gift cards to your friends 
right on time for the Feast. 
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Fire, by Father George H. Dunne, S.J., 
the most recent Blackfriars production 
in their walk-up bargain theatre, is 
close to the top. It is strong drama, 
good theatre and effective propaganda 
for better race relations. 

The story is a transcript of an “inci- 
dent,” similar to hundreds of skirmishes 
that erupt along the interracial front 
every year, although most of them are 
not so tragic. A Negro named Short 
purchased a few acres of land in rural 
California. A handy man with tools, he 
built a house for his family on his land. 
At the time of purchase, neither he nor 
the real-estate man who sold him the 
plot knew that the area had been ear- 
marked by higher-bracket realtors for 
a restricted subdivision. When the lat- 
ter learned that Short was a Negro, 
they first attempted to intimidate him, 
sending a deputy sheriff on the errand, 
then offered to buy his land and im- 
provements for more than they cost. 
Short, a man of courage and principle, 
refused to run away or sell. He and his 
family were burned to death in a mys- 
terious explosion which occurred while 
he was lighting a kerosene lamp. Inter- 
racial sabotage, or what the Commies 
call direct action, was indicated, to 
borrow a clinical term; but the cor- 
oner’s decision was death by accident. 
The coroner’s report was so contrary 
to the weight of evidence, in the opin- 
ion of intelligent observers, that it 
amounted to a perversion of justice. 

In writing, acting and production, 
Trial by Fire is superior to the ma- 
jority of Broadway hits. Albert Mc- 
Cleery’s direction is skillful, and Wil- 
liam Riva’s sets just right. Will Mar- 
shall, in the leading role, is a bit on 
the sissy side, but his slight delinquency 
is hardly noticed in a galaxy of fine 
performances by Paula Mayer, Valerie 

Cavell, Evilio Grillo and, with empha- 
sis, Clarence Rock and Charlynn Q. 
Wright. If space were not running 
short, I could mention another half 
dozen excellent performances. 

Returning to the writing, the author 
has come up with an imaginative and 
vigorously written play. Its most ap- 
parent defect is a division of interest. 
Trial by Fire is a double-barreled trag- 
edy—the defeat of an admirable man 
and the frustration of justice. The au- 
thor, by intention or accident, makes 
frustration of justice more conspicuous 
than human defeat; his choice makes 
his play intellectually stronger and, at 
the same time, emotionally weaker. 
Nevertheless, anyway you look at it, 
Trial by Fire is outstanding. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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THE BISHOP’S WIFE. Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s Christmas message to the world 
is in many ways a delightful movie, 
though not quite as edifying as it was 
intended to be. Apparently a parable 
demonstrating the efficacy of prayer, it 
tells of a young Protestant bishop, be- 
set with difficulties both personal and 
pastoral, whose plea for guidance is 
answered by an angel in human form. 
The angel (Cary Grant) is a charming 
fellow who spreads friendship and good 
will wherever he goes. Working a few 
well-chosen miracles along the way, he 
restores balance and serenity to the 
episcopal residence, and departs after 
incorporating his philosophy of life into 
the bishop’s Christmas Eve sermon. 
This naive homily is acted with great 
good taste and skill, and directed with 
deft emphasis on human comedy. Its 
characters—among others, David Niven 
as the overwrought but conscientious 
cleric, Loretta Young as his devoted 
wife, and Monty Woolley as an acid- 
tongued professor with a heart of gold 
—are astonishingly likable; and its ir- 
reproachable though vaguely-stated mes- 
sage is the brotherhood of man under 
the Fatherhood of God. The main trou- 
ble is a badly proportioned hierarchy 
of values. The two major problems 
facing the bishop are whether or not to 
build a cathedral and how to cope with 
his richest parishioner, a dictatorial 
widow who tells him, among other 
things, that it was she who had him 
made bishop. Serious difficulties of this 
sort, blended without explanation or 
protest into the general sweetness-and- 
light atmosphere, give a curiously un- 
balanced impression of religion; pre- 
sumably for this reason the film is sug- 
gested only for adults. (RKO) 


CAPTAIN BOYCOTT. The fact that 
the Irish put a word into our language 
by perfecting a peaceful means of de- 
feating tyranny is remarkable enough. 
It is even stranger (and perhaps an 
encouraging sign) that an English pro- 
duction-team has made an extraordi- 
narily vivid and compelling film from 
this historical incident. Captain Boy- 
cott was one of many nineteenth-cen- 
tury English landlords who were ex- 
tracting exorbitant rents from, high- 
handedly evicting and generally abus- 
ing their Irish tenants. A group of 
Mayomen, after plotting violent meth- 
ods, adopted the suggestion of Charles 
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Stewart Parnell and “boycotted” the 


forced to flee the country in bankrupt, 


and confusion. From this fabrit, py, | 


ducers Launder and Gilliat have fay, 
ioned a somewhat romanticized scree, 
play which is, however, literate, exci 


ing, credible and consistent with the p 


spirit if not the letter of history; aq 
have assembled a mixed English aj 
Irish cast, headed by Stewart Granger 
Kathleen Ryan and Cecil Parker, , 
perform it with authority. Adults shoul 
find this a refreshing improvement oye 
most capsuled screen history. (Uniyer. 
sal-International ) 


GOOD NEWS. Betty Comden anj 
Adolph Green, who are credited with 
the screen play for this campus frolic, 
are new to Hollywood, and have an ep. 
viable Broadway reputation for bring. 
ing an original and satiric approach to 
musical-comedy writing. This talent js 
nowhere in evidence in their maiden 
movie effort. The plot—campus siren 
lures football hero away from heart: 
broken ingenue, with everything work. 
ing out satisfactorily in the closing mo- 
ments of the big game—runs its well- 
worn course without encountering either 
a sharply drawn character or even a 
witty line. The period is the “roaring 
*twenties,” anachronistically handled 
neither to capitalize on its humorous 
aspects nor to evoke nostalgia. Some 
entertainment value for the family is 
to be found in the sheer, youthful exu- 
berance of such performers as June 
Allyson, Peter Lawford and Joan Mc- 
Cracken, and in a sprightly score anda 
technicolor production which is at least 
unpretentious; but a little imaginative 
writing would have helped matters im- 
measurably. (UVGM) 
Mora WALSH 


Parade 
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IF CERTAIN CELEBRITIES OF THE 
past were living today, they could very 
well run into experiences like the fol- 
lowing: 

Elderly Citizen (entering police sta 
tion): Good morning, sergeant. My 
name is Samuel Woodworth. 
Sergeant (peering intently at citizen) : 
Aren’t you the author of ihe famous 
poem, The Old Oaken Bucket? 
Woodworth: Yes, I am. And I bring 
bad news. My old oaken bucket has 
been stolen. Last night somebody took 
it. 
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Sergeant (turning and speaking to a 
policeman) : George, see if an old 
caken bucket was picked up. 
Sergeant (to Woodworth): We got to 
get that bucket back. I always liked 
your poem about the bucket. How does 
the first part go? 
Woodworth: How dear to this heart 
gre the scenes of my childhood, when 
fond recollection presents them to view? 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep- 
tangled wildwood, and every loved spot 
which my infancy knew! And e’en the 
rude bucket that hung in the well. The 
old oaken bucket which hung in the... 
Policeman (returns, holding an iron- 
hound, moss-covered bucket): Is this 
it? 
Woodworth (overjoyed): That’s it! 
Thank you, sergeant. Thank you, officer. 
(Woodworth departs, carrying the old 
oaken bucket. .. . The sergeant’s phone 
rings. .. He picks up receiver.) 
Voice: This is Carver, sergeant. I got 
a tip the poet Longfellow has been 
shooting arrows into the air. Might be 
worth checking. (Carver hangs up. 
Sergeant calls Longfellow.) 
Sergeant: Mr. Longfellow, this is Ser- 
geant Fulton, 10th Police Precinct. I 
have a complaint you’ve been shooting 
arrows into the air. 
Longfellow: Just one, sergeant. Some 
weeks ago, I shot an arrow into the 
air. It fell to earth I knew not where; 
for, so swiftly it flew, the sight could 
not follow it in its flight. 
Sergeant: Did you shoot anything else 
into the air? 
Longfellow: Yes. I breathed a song 
into the air. It fell to earth I knew not 
where, for who has sight so keen and 
strong that it can follow the flight of 
song? 
Sergeant: You got something there, 
Mr. Longfellow. 
Longfellow: And the song, from begin- 
ning to end I found again in the heart 
of a friend. 
Sergeant: Mighty nice. Keep shooting 
the songs, Mr. Longfellow, and cut out 
the arrows. 
Longfellow: I have a better idea still. 
I'll shoot a prayer into the air—a 
prayer for you, sergeant. 
Sergeant: Thank you, sir. Mighty kind 
of you. 
Longfellow: And the prayer will rise 
up above and drop back on you bring- 
ing with it what is the best thing for 
you, sergeant. 
Sergeant: I appreciate this, Mr. Long- 
fellow. And I’m going to shoot a little 
something up into the air for you. 















Joun A. Toomey 








FOR THE FAVORITE CHILDREN ON 
your Christmas List— 





A WONDERFUL NEW BOOK 


at Christmas—and every month through- 
out the year with a membership in the 


Catholic Children’s 
Book Club. 
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The Catholic Children’s Book Club is not a Club for 
“spiritual” books. The best biographical, fictional, his- 
torical offerings of the leading publishers are what your 
child receives. Our Board reads the books before pub- 
lication, selects the finest for the four groups, and mails 
them, as soon as published, directly to the children. The 
best and latest books are theirs each month. 


Saves you time and money: Pay nothing now. Each 
month we bill you $1.75 for books that retail at $2 to 
$2.75. Adult donor promises to buy at least four books 
during the year, receives a monthly news-letter from the 
Club. 


Mail the coupon now, and the first book with our beautiful 
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gift card will reach the lucky child or children by Christmas. 





CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S 


Book CLuB 














70 East 45th Street, GROUPS 
New York 17, New York P. Boys & Girls, 6to 8 
; : A. Boys & Girls, 9 to 11 
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Correspondence 





Little Flower’s story in Hebrew 
Eprror: The Little Flower’s auto- 
biography, The Story of a Soul, has 
been translated into almost every 
language in the world except the one 
language she ever expressed a wish to 
learn. “If I had been a priest,” she 
said, “I should have learned Hebrew.” 

The Fathers of Sion have undertaken 
a Hebrew translation, in order that St. 
Thérése may shower her roses on the 
Jewish people in the land of Our Lord. 
But a sum of $700 or $800 is still 
needed to ensure the printing of the 
book. 

The Fathers feel that clients of the 
Little Flower may be willing to help 
spread the knowledge of her in Pal- 
estine and to bring her influence to 
bear upon the people of that land. 
Donations will be received with grati- 
tude by the Rev. Father Superior, 
Ratisbonne Institute, Jerusalem, Pal- 
estine. They should be marked: “For 
the printing of St. Thérése in Hebrew.” 

FRIEND OF SION 

Jerusalem, Palestine 


Defiining bigotry 
Epiror: The New York Times of 
November 9 reports a statement by the 
board of directors of the Council of 
Churches of Syracuse and Onandaga 
County, replying to Cardinal Spell- 
man’s charge that bigotry is depriving 
Catholic children of public-welfare 
services available to other American 
children. The statement says in part: 
“Tf, then, Protestant leaders oppose the 
use of public funds for private or sec- 
tarian purposes, it is because they be- 
lieve that our American democracy and 
national unity would be impaired by 
any weakening of the public school.” 
It is interesting to note that here we 
have a new turn in the school argu- 
ment, at least from Protestant sources. 
Hitherto the principal grounds alleged 
for refusing a division of school funds 
was the old cry of separation of 
church and state. Historically, Protest- 
ants regarded the public school as we 
know it today, without religion, as an 
unsatisfactory but necessary com- 
promise; indeed, they fought long and 
spiritedly to retain in public schools 
Protestant prayers and hymns and 
reading from the Protestant Bible. 


But now the public school as it exists 
—i.e., as secular—becomes an end in 
itself, its own justification. Formerly 
the Catholic was told he couldn’t have 
his share of the school tax because 
thus the state would be establishing 
the Catholic religion as the state 
religion of the United States (at least, 
that is the only legitimate appeal that 
can be made to the First Amendment 
in this discussion) ; now he is told he 
can’t use his school-tax money as his 
conscience bids because the state wants 
no competition for its secular schools. 
Thus the ground is no longer constitu- 
tional or legal, but sentimental, parti- 
san, a matter of majority preference. 
So much for the shift in dialectics. 
As to its application, it is disingenuous 
for the Syracuse Council of Churches 
to speak of transportation aid to 
Catholics as weakening the public- 
school system. In asking serious con- 
sideration for such argument, the 
Council puts itself in the very category 
rebuked by Cardinal Spellman. Big- 
otry means not a want of sincerity but 
the determining of one’s course on 
other grounds than those of logic and 
fair play. We can hardly be held to 
accept as logic the prophecy that free 
transportation for all children of 
America’s free schools is going to 
weaken the public-school system. 
Cuartes F. Donovan, S.J. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Christian internationalism 

Epiror: There are many Catholics in 
Europe who, in the period between the 
two wars, took part, chiefly through 
the League of Nations, in work to bring 
peoples together. They felt, during the 
Second World War, that with the end 
of hostilities their difficulties would be 
increased. The unity of the Allied na- 
tions was born of necessity and lacked 
the spirit that would make it endure. 
With the war’s end there came a re- 
surgence of narrow nationalism. 

To this nationalism the above-men- 
tioned European Catholics feel that 
Christians should oppose an interna- 
tionalism of the spirit. They say Chris- 
tians, not only Catholics; for they have 
come to appreciate the fiber of those 
who, believing in Christ though out- 
side the Church, gave testimony to 
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Him at great personal sacrifice in th 
face of a world gone mad. 

This is the hour for Christians to 
act. If our world is to be saved, jt 
must be through those who can tiy 
above egoism, suspicion, distrust and 
intransigent opposition, and rally to. 
gether all who believe that justice an 
love outweigh violence and hatred, 

There are men in many lands, son 
of them high in the councils of the: 
countries, who are working toward , 
better state of affairs in the world, Hoy 
much more effectively and with hoy 
much more assurance would they work 
if they felt themselves bound in a yj. 
versal brotherhood of the spirit wit, 
those like them in other nations, We 
who hold the Christian ethic hold the 
key to many of the world’s problems, 
Here in Europe, preoccupied as we are 
with the basic problems of mere sur. 
vival, it would seem that we have ql. 
lowed the key to rust. 

We look, therefore, to the United 
States to add to its great material help 
the inspiration of a vital Christian jn. 
ternationalism. If America would take 
the initiative in a vast rallying of the 
world’s spiritual forces, bent on solving 
the world’s present problems, not by 
purely political means, but in a spirit 
of understanding, of charity, of the wil 
to be at one—in a word, in the spirit 
of Christianity—it could crown its mili- 
tary victory with the most glorious of 
victories, the victory of peace. 

Tirana, Albania. CATHOLICUs 


Sermons .on racism 

Eprtor: In the Oct. 11 issue a reader 
says: “They have never heard a sting: 
ing sermon on the sin of race preju- 
dice.” 

However, I wonder if “stinging ser- 
mons” accomplish the purpose they are 
supposed to accomplish. In fact, I won- 
der if they do any good at all. They 
might, if lay people were willing t 
agree or accept the teaching of their 
parish priests and their bishops. Often 
they will not. 

I have given several sermons on the 
racial question. After one, a womal 
came into the sacristy and gave forth 
with one of the old and familiar objec 
tions. So, it’s not the easiest thing i 
the world for a priest to kill prejudice 
or any other evil. 

Giving a “stinging sermon” is no 
the easiest or the simplest thing to do. 
That fact, of course,.should deter 1 
priest from giving one. 

(Rev.) ALBERT F, DANTE 

Vinita Park, Mo. 
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